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MORE  THAN  170,000  GROCERS 

. . .  see  Amerkan  Can  Company  advertisements  in  five  leading 
grocery  publications  every  month.  The  ads  contain  valuable 
suggestions  for  selling  many  different  types  of  canned  foods. 
Thus,  Canco  helps  the  canning  industry  by  placing  excellent 
selling  ideas  before  this  important  group  of  food  salesmen 
— 170,000  grocers  —  month  after  month. 


OF  THe  PLflinS 


uuouLD  Hfiu€  PRIzeo  cRnneo  food 


INDIAN  nomads  of  the  plains  moved  their  tepee  villages  from  place  to  place 
seeking  better  hunting  .  .  .  fishing  .  .  .  but  overlooking  agriculture.  How  they 
would  have  prized  canned  foods  .  .  .  delicate,  milky,  plump  kernels  of  corn  .  .  . 
golden  ripe,  luscious  peaches.  Heekin  Cans  carry  these  products  and  hundreds 
of  others  to  market.  Heekin's  huge  river-rail  terminal  lifts  millions  of  pounds  of 
metal  sheets  from  deep  barges  on  the  Ohio  River  into  waiting  freight  cars  that 
are  rushed  to  Heekin  factories.  In  giant  warehouses  millions  of  cans  are  stored 
waiting  for  orders  for  immediate  delivery.  Day  and  night . . .  year  in  and  year  out 
. . .  Heekin  works  to  serve  its  customers. 


Painting  by  Arthur  A. 
Jansson  (or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Clark  Wissler. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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HEADLIXER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CABT-MAKIXG 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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►  Over  and  over  again  ihe  simple  element  of 
faith  has  proven  itself.  It  is  the  motivating 
force  giving  to  men  the  power  to  carve  a 
better  future  out  of  the  present.  It  overcomes 
the  unknown — achieves  the  impossible! 

Faith  has  its  application  in  every  under¬ 
taking.  As  an  example  of  this  we  point  to 
those  men  in  the  Canning  Industry  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  developing 
of  better  seeds,  better  crops,  better  packs. 

Then,  too,  we  might  cite  Continental's  own 


policy  of  accepting  nothing  as  final,  nothing 
as  perfect.  We  do  not  permit  an  indolent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  progress.  We  must  press  on,  we 
must  get  something  better. 

And  so,  the  men  in  Continental's  organ¬ 
ization  reflect  this  ideal.  They  possess  the 
faith  that  they  can  discover  new  ways  to  make 
Continental's  high  quality  cans  even  better. 
And  unlock  nature's  secrets  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  a  finer  pack.  This  is  the  promise  of 
a  better  future  which  Continental  extends  to 
all  its  customers.  You  should  be  interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? — The  canning  industry 
has  its  own  language,  its  idioms,  its  patois,  its 
terms  for  everything  and  for  everyone.  You 
display  your  familiarity  with,  or  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  your  talk  and  the  terms  you  use.  This  is  so 
true  that  the  newcomer  invariably  shows  his  lack  of 
experience  by  referring  to  machines,  operations  or 
operators  in  terms  that  are  actually  foreign  to  our 
industry. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  that  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  call  the  same  operation  or  opera¬ 
tor  by  different  terms.  It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  assemble  these  varying  terms,  and  we  know 
it  would  be  serviceable,  especially  to  men  who  are  asked 
to  address  the  canners,  for  instance,  and  do  not  feel 
sure  of  their  grounds.  Are  you  game?  Can  you  do  it? 

Write  us  the  names  of  all  the  positions  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  cannery,  not  the  farm  operatives,  but  start¬ 
ing  with  the  Yardmen  who  have  charge  of  the  grounds, 
etc.,  the  Weightmen,  who  weigh  the  crops  or  take  them 
into  the  plant,  and  from  there  on  through  each  opera¬ 
tion  where  anyone  is  employed — and  what  you  call  him 
or  her — until  the  goods  have  been  cased  and  loaded  into 
the  freight  car  or  truck.  Don’t  forget  the  silo  workers, 
the  can  boys,  nor  the  men  working  the  waste  disposal 
systems ;  get  ’em  all.  It  ought  to  make  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  list,  if  lots  of  you  will  get  into  this  game,  and  which 
you  can  do  in  a  few  moments,  because  everyone  of  you 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  these  names.  Or  are 
you?  You  probably  have  some  of  our  return-paid  post¬ 
age  envelopes,  or  it  is  worth  the  stamp  to  send  your 
answers  at  once.  Will  you  do  it? 

CLEANING  YOUR  OWN  STABLES  — Over  the 
many  years  we  have  urged  the  canners,  as  an  industry 
to  “clean  their  own  house,’’  and  while  much  has  been 
done,  not  as  much  as  could  be  done,  and  therefore  the 
change  in  title.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  this?  We 
mean  that  the  canning  industry  ought  to  write  its  own 
formula  for  fair-trading,  and  not  wait  for  the  Pure 
Food  laws,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  do  it  for  us.  You 
kicked  about  NRA  Codes,  and  some  of  you  may  have 
kicked  about  the  Robinson-Patman  law — although  the 
Cannery  Code  showed  82  per  cent  compliance  once  it 
was  announced,  and  a  lot  if  not  most  of  its  provisions 
are  being  followed  today.  But  why  was  it  ever  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  the  law  to  regulate  your  own  business? 

It  remained  for  the  Tomato  Paste  industry  to  set  an 
example  to  the  entire  canned  foods  world  in  writing 
its  own  rules  and  having  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


supervise  the  adoption  of  them,  and  to  finally  put  them 
into  force.  You  have  this  whole  story  in  this  issue,  the 
meeting  on  May  5th  of  the  paste  men  in  San  Francisco. 
You  will  not  need  urging  to  read  every  word  of  it.  Our 
California  Correspondent  has  done  us  and  the  entire 
industry  a  real  service,  in  representing  us  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  promptly  forwarding  a  complete  story  of  the 
event. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  one  of  the  local  pa¬ 
pers  attempted  to  register  a  snub  by  declining  to  attend 
the  meeting,  sending  word  that  it  did  not  believe  this 
a  proper  Governmental  function.  The  conference,  how¬ 
ever,  was  requested  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Tomato  Paste  Division  of  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  And  a  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  such 
action  is  of  the  very  essence  of  government  work.  Com¬ 
missioner  Ayers  very  clearly  sets  this  forth. 

NOTHING  BUT  QUALITY— Again  “Better  Profits’’ 
brings  his  extensive  salesmanship  ability  to  the  service 
of  the  whole  industry,  in  his  article  this  week.  He 
knows  “selling’’  as  few  in  this  industry  do,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  read,  and  study,  what  he  tells  you,  again, 
this  week. 

WHOLESALERS?  —  In  addressing  the  Convention 
of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  this  week,  President  James  J.  Reilley, 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  used  some 
very  plain  and  to  the  point  talk,  and  we  will  add  that 
it  is  badly  needed.  After  reminding  these  wholesale 
grocers  that  their  job  is  to  stock  quantities  of  all  the 
grocery  supplies  needed  by  the  retailers,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  interruption  in  the  demands  of  the  consum¬ 
ers,  he  added : 

“Now,  I’d  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  of  economics  to  the  functional  idea 
that  started  these  thoughts.  Bearing  in  mind  that  your 
function  is  to  give  that  time  and  place  value  to  large  stores 
of  grocery  merchandise — are  you  doing  it?  Or  is  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  flow  of  distribution  in  our  vital  business  halting, 
and  lame,  and  tottering,  because  the  time  and  place  value 
has  not  been  given  to  adequate  supplies,  to  enable  you  to 
perform  in  full  the  service  which  actually  justifles  your 
business  existance? 

It  is  timely,  I  believe,  to  raise  this  question,  because  on 
all  sides  we  hear  talk  of  reduced  inventories,  bare  floors, 
out  of  stock,  and  so  on.  We  are  told  that  manufacturers’ 
goods  are  piled  up  in  the  manufacturers’  hands  and  that 
factories  are  idle.  Would  not  business  generally  be  better 
if  we  were  each  performing  our  functions  in  full? 

In  speaking  for  myself,  and  I  feel  confident  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  for  every  food  broker,  the  Lord  knows  and  probably 
you  are  well  aware  of  it — that  we  try  hard  enough  to  make 
sure  that  you  buy  enough  to  supply  the  normal  demand, 
based  upon  the  past  history  of  the  acceptability  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But,  do  you  really  do  a  wholesaling  job?  Do  you 
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really  buy  in  wholesale  quantities?  Do  you  function  to 
speed  the  flow  of  merchandise  on  its  way  through  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  the  point  of  consumption?  Are  you  really  func¬ 
tioning  as  distributors?  Those  questions  are  probably  per¬ 
tinent — I  hope  you  will  not  accept  them  as  impertinent. 

May  I  leave  you  with  this  closing  and,  I  hope,  consoling 
thought — we  are  deflnitely  coming  out  of  the  doldrums  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  I  feel  confident  that  those 
who  did  not  or  would  not  play  fair,  are  being  made  to  play 
fair  today.  The  whole  industry  is  definitely  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Nothing  can  stop  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  courageous  enterpriser  who  has  initiative  and 
energy  and  the  will  to  succeed.  Such  are  you,  when  you 
determine  to  perform  your  function  in  the  industry  to  its 
utmost. 

The  morale  of  a  successful  organization  is  not  built  from 
the  bottom  up — it  filters  from  the  top  down.” 

FINE,  INTELLIGENT  SELLING 

IT  is  the  policy  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  include  a  good-will  announce¬ 
ment,  designed  to  benefit  the  farmer,  in  each  of  the 
Saturday  night  NBC  broadcasts.  On  April  30th,  the 
message  was  in  the  interest  of  greater  consumption  of 
canned  vegetables.  It  was  short  but  greatly  to  the 
point  and  unusually  well  done,  giving  the  sort  of 
reliable  information  most  wanted,  and  not  so  often  so 
well  expressed. 

Here  is  what  the  announcer  said,  and  we  recommend 
it  as  a  basis  for  your  approach  to  the  consumers  in  all 
the  advertising  you  do. 

GOOD  WILL  MESSAGE 
Do  you  realize  that  you  can  ENJOY  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  every  day  in  the  year  ...  at  a  cost  that  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  summer  prices?  Sounds 
almost  impossible  doesn’t  it?  Well,  sir,  canned 
vegetables  are  fresh.  You’ll  notice  that  the  can¬ 
neries  are  always  located  right  near  the  source  of 
supply.  The  choice  of  the  farmers’  yields  are 
brought  direct  from  the  field — usually  canned  the 
same  day.  The  canned  vegetables  you  buy  from 
your  grocer  have  that  garden  freshness  sealed  in. 
Now  think  of  the  ways  you  can  serve  these  foods — 
in  so  many  combinations.  The  smart  mother  or 
wife  can  prepare  dishes  that  put  a  razor  edge  on 
the  dullest  appetites  —  wholesome,  nourishing 
meals — and  colorful  too.  Like  rich  red  tomatoes 


with  the  methods  of  preparing  and  packing,  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  trade  statistics  on  production  since  1936. 

Another  timely  service  to  the  industry  incorporated  in  the 
survey  is  a  selected  list  of  references  on  quick  freezing  and  a 
list  of  trade  journal  articles  on  this  subject  listed  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order. 

Statistics  from  trade  sources  show  that  47  companies  reported 
an  output  of  169,209,000  pounds  of  quick-frozen  foods  in  1936 
while  in  1937,  62  companies  reported  an  output  of  273,407,766 
pounds.  Trade  estimates  for  1938  place  probable  production 
around  480,000,000  pounds. 

The  survey  points  out  that  researchers  have  estimated  that 
waste  elimination  ranges  from  33  to  66  per  cent  in  frozen  vege¬ 
tables  and  from  15  to  80  per  cent  in  meats  and  seafoods.  Re¬ 
search  has  also  shown  that  vitamin  retention  and  nutritional 
value  are  satisfactory  and  that  although  frozen  foods  do  deterior¬ 
ate  quickly  when  thawed,  bacteria  are  effectively  checked  while 
the  food  is  frozen. 

Marketing  of  frozen  foods,  the  survey  stated,  is  still  in  many 
ways  in  the  experimental  stage  and  there  is  still  pioneer  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  covered  in  creating  consumer  demand  and  providing 
retailers  with  storage  facilities,  however,  advertising  and  con¬ 
sumer  education  are  being  rapidly  developed. 

This  survey  entitled  “Quick  Frozen  Foods”  is  available  to  all 
interested  American  firms  and  individuals  and  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

QUICK  PICTURE  OF  FROZEN  FOOD  INDUSTRY  ^ 

As  prepared  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce 


All  Frozen  Foods 


1936 

1937 

No. 

No. 

1938 

Intended 

No. 

Output  1 

companies  Output  companies 

Output 

companies 

Fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  (Fruit 

(pounds) 

reporting  (pounds) 

reporting 

(pounds) 

reporting 

juices  incl.).. 

156,224,175 

69  228,417,100 

94 

284,614,970 

67 

Fish  . 

54,335,000 

13  112,835,000 

19 

101,000,000 

13 

Poultry  . 

24,790,000 

5  27,616,000 

6 

34,985,000 

5 

Meat*  . 

1,075,000 

2  2,065,000 

2 

5,070,000 

2 

Total  . 

236,424,175 

89  370,933,100 

121 

425,669,970 

87 

Apparent  output  in  1938*  =  504,470,000 

=  36%  increase  over  1937 
Estimated  output  in  1938-*  =  620,000,000 


“Quick-Frozen”  Foods  * 


1936  1937  1938 

No.  No.  Intended  No. 

Output  companies  Output  companies  Output  companies 

(pounds)  reporting  (pounds)  reporting  (pounds)  reporting 

Fruits  and  vege¬ 
table  (Fruit 


juices  incl.)...  89,009,000  27  161,374,766  37  242,901,000  29 

Fish  .  54,335,000  13  82,369,000  17  93,000,000  11 

Poultry  .  24,790,000  5  27,599,000  6  34,480,000  4 

Meat'^  .  1,075,000  2  2,065,000  3  5,070,000  2 


Total  .  169,209,000  47  273,407,766  62  375,451,000  46 


.  .  .  nature-green  peas  .  .  .  golden  yellow  corn  .  .  . 
bright  carrots.  You  can  name  others  yourself. 
Canning  methods  have  been  perfected  to  preserve 
all  the  natural  firmness  and  flavor.  Serve  more 
canned  vegetables  .  .  .  for  health  .  .  .  for  Better 
meals. 

• 

‘QUICK  FROZEN”  FOODS  GUIDE  PREPARED  IN 
COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 

N  response  to  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  received  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  concerning 
“quick  frozen”  or  “frosted”  foods,  a  survey  setting  forth  the 
principal  aspects  of  this  new  American  industry  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce. 

The  survey  was  prepared  by  C.  Roy  Mundee,  Chief  of  the 
Foodstuffs  Division,  and  Frances  C.  Porcher  and  presents  a 
brief  history  of  the  rise  of  the  industry,  but  deals  principally 


Apparent  output  in  1938-  =  455,856,000  lb.  401,908,000  lb. 

=  47%  increase  over  1937 
Estimated  output  in  1938*  =  480,000,000 

*  Production  figures  given  in  this  table  for  total  pack  of  frozen  foods  and  for 

“quick”  frozen  foods  include  only  what  has  been  reported  to  Food  Industries. 
They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  complete  for  the  industry,  although  they  do 
include  the  packs  of  the  most  important  companies  in  the  freezing  field. 
And  in  breaking  down  reported  figures  into  the  different  classes  of  foods, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  estimates  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  different 
types  of  foods  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  companies,  so  those  amounts  may 
be  of  variance  to  some  degree  with  the  actual  packs. 

*  The  figure  given  as  the  "Apparent  output  in  1938”  for  both  total  frozen  foods 

and  quick  frozen  foods  was  arrived  at  in  this  manner :  The  totals  were  taken 
for  1937  and  1938  for  companies  reporting  packs  for  both  years.  From  this 
a  percentage  increase  was  computed.  Then  this  increase  was  applied  to  the 
total  reported  1937  pack  to  arrive  at  an  apparent  1938  pack. 

*  The  figures  given  under  “Estimated  output  in  1938”  were  arrived  at  by  adding 

the  apparent  1938  pack  estimated  outputs  for  some  of  the  larger  companies 
just  entering  the  business  and  by  also  adding  the  estimated  production  of  the 
many  small  companies  not  reporting  their  packs.  This  estimate  was  arrived 
at  by  striking  an  average  for  the  smaller  producers  on  the  basis  of  the  packs 
of  those  reporting  their  outputs.  To  call  this  an  estimate  is  perhaps 
erroneous.  “Guestimate”  would  be  better. 

*  Included  in  the  “quick-frozen  pack”  are  the  figures  of  companies  which 

consider  themselves  producers  of  “quick-frozen”  foods.  Actually  it  is 
impossible  to  define  what  is  quick-frozen  and  what  isn’t. 

Meat  frozen  by  packers  for  sale  to  institutional  trade  is  not  reported. 
Source:  FOOD  INDUSTRIES— APRIL,  1938 
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Jx^  J/U-Mate  CanneA^  .  .  . 

We  invite  inquiry  NOW  concerning  the  possibility 
of  our  handling  your  1938  pack  requirements. 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


FOUNDED  1894 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


RESOURCES  $750,000 


Specialists  in 

FIELD  and  METROPOLITAN  WAREHOUSING 

for  Canned  Foods 

(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md. — William  S-  Willis,  Manaser) 


You  Can 
Increase 


REDUCE  YOUR  COST  OF  STEAM  And 

the  EJficiencY  of  Your  Cooking  Units 


The  Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System 
Quickly  Pays  For  Itself 


The  pumping  unit  of  the  Stickle 
Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler 
Return  System.  Write  for  special 
booklet  presenting  the  advantages 
the  system  offers. 


#  When  you  can  return  all  of  your  condensation 
to  your  boilers  at  300”,  or  higher,  you  will  have 
a  greatly  increased  hoiler  capacity,  a  steady  and 
more  rapid  production  in  your  cooking  depart¬ 
ment,  and  you  will  save  from  15%  to  25%  on 
your  fuel  consumption.  The  Stickle  Differential 
Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  will  give 
you  these  results.  It  is  producing  such  results 
in  many  canning  plants  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition  it  eliminates  destructive  velocities, 
thereby  saving  wear  and  tear  on  steam  traps  and 
steam  lines,  reducing  maintenance  costs. 

The  Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler 
Return  System  which  has  proved  its  value  and 
its  dependability  in  all  types  of  plants  where 
high  pressure  steam  is  used  for  cooking  and 
various  processing  purposes,  is  worth  many 
times  its  cost  for  the  advantages  it  affords  in 
operating  efficiency.  But  it  pays  for  its  instal¬ 
lation  quickly — oftentimes  in  a  few  months  or 
in  a  single  operating  season — in  fuel  saving  alone. 


The  saving  it  will  effect  in  fuel  consumption 
can  be  very  accurately  estimated  in  advance, 
and  it  is  installed  with  a  definite  guarantee  of 
performance  in  this  relation.  The  installation 
of  this  system  can  be  made  without  interruption 
of  plant  operations.  No  re-arrangements  of  any 
consequence  are  required. 

W'e  would  like  to  present  a  little  booklet,  “Re¬ 
ducing  the  Cost  of  Steam”  which  explains  why 
this  system  saves  money,  and,  without  obligati¬ 
on,  tell  you  the  minimum  saving  in  fuel  which 
can  be  guaranteed  for  your  plant. 

Also,  if  you  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog 
of  88  pages  illustrating  and  des¬ 
cribing  the  complete  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Line  of  canning  equipment, 
ask  for  a  copy.  It  contains  much 
valuable  information  concerning 
efficiency -increasing  equipment 
and  profit  making  methods. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  TVestern  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y, 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Holds 

TOMATO  PASTE  CONFERENCE 


at  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  May  5th,  1938 


A  TRADE  practice  conference,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  called  for  the 
k  tomato  paste  manufacturing  industry,  was  held 
in  the  English  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  May  5th,  with  practically  the  entire 
tomato  paste  industry  represented.  The  hearing  marked 
the  culmination  of  efforts  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  months  to  have  the  trade  practices  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  reviewed  by  the  Commission  and  to  have  definite 
rules  adopted  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business. 

Henry  Miller,  representing  the  Commission,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  called  upon  C.  P.  Dorr,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Tomato  Paste  Packers  Section,  Canners 
League  of  California,  for  a  resume  of  the  reasons  for 
the  conference.  Mr.  Dorr  briefly  outlined  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tomato  paste  industry  in  this  country,  and 
told  how  in  recent  years  it  had  become  a  highly 
important  one  in  California,  with  an  annual  output 
valued  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  He  said  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  tomato  crop  in  California  is 
now  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  paste.  He  outlined 
the  manner  in  which  objectionable  trade  practices  had 
gradually  crept  into  the  industry,  and  how  the  industry 
itself  had  asked  for  assistance  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  correcting  these.  He  said  that  this  was 
the  first  group  of  any  size  in  the  food  industry  that  had 
asked  this  aid,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  followed  by  hearings  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Dorr  then  introduced  the  Hon.  William  A.  Ayers, 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  spoke, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Trade  Practice  Conference 
is  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  designated  to  pieside  at  this  conference,  and  I  am  author¬ 
ized  to  assure  you  that  the  Commission  desires  to  be  of  every 
assistance  possible,  to  the  end  that  your  industry  may  be  guided 
in  its  practices  and  conduct  in  a  way  that  will  be  not  only  fair 
to  all  in  the  industry,  but  also  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
consuming  public. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
yours  is  comparatively  a  new  industry.  There  used  to  be  large 
imports  of  tomato  paste  into  this  country,  practically  all  of  it 
from  Italy.  In  1929,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
13,857,362  pounds  of  tomato  paste,  of  which  13,846,675  came 
from  Italy.  In  that  year,  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  45,460,500  pounds,  of  which  California  produced 
22,358,225,  or  practically  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
production.  Coming  down  to  1935,  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  10,778,377  pounds,  of  which  9,847,583  pounds  came 
from  Italy.  There  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1935, 
34,988,728  pounds,  of  which  California  produced  29,852,724,  or 
over  four-fifths  of  the  total.  Coming  down  to  1937,  the  latest 
figures  available,  our  total  imports  from  all  countries  amounted 


to  only  8,941,718  pounds,  while  California,  alone,  produced 
56,637,906  pounds,  nearly  seven  times  the  amount  of  our  imports. 

Because  of  the  dominant  position  of  California  and  the  West 
Coast  generally  in  the  tomato  paste  industry,  it  is  fitting  that 
this  conference  should  he  held  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  thus 
make  it  easier  for  all  members  of  the  industry,  large  and  small, 
to  attend  and  take  an  active  part  in  formulating  your  rules. 

For  the  reasons  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  may  be  that  many, 
if  not  most  of  you,  are  attending  a  trade  practice  conference  for 
the  first  time.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  I  feel  it  might 
be  well  at  this  time  to  explain  the  procedure,  as  well  as  the 
object,  or  purpose,  of  a  trade  practice  conference. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  declares  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  to  be  illegal,  and  directs  the  Commission  to 
prevent  their  use.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  file  a  formal 
complaint  against  an  offender,  public  hearings  are  held,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  the  party  complained  against  is  guilty,  findings 
of  fact  to  that  effect  are  made,  and  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
issued.  If  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from  such  order  is  not 
entered  within  sixty  days,  it  becomes  final.  It  is  bound  to  be 
both  expensive  and  time  consuming  for  the  Commission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  all  of  the  many  individuals  or  individual  concerns 
in  a  large  industry  for  the  use  of  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  would  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  plan  of  procedure,  as  it  would  be  unfair  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  single  out  only  a  few  industry  members  for  complaint 
procedure,  and  fail  to  take  similar  action  against  all  other 
members  indulging  in  the  same  unlawful  practices.  It  can  be 
seen  that  this  procedure  would  be  expensive  and  time  consuming 
not  alone  to  the  Commission,  but  to  the  members  of  an  industry 
as  well. 

With  that  in  view,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  almost 
all  business  men  are  honest  and  ethical — I  would  say  at  least 
ninety-five  per  cent — the  Commission  feel  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  to  avoid  this  unnecessary  expense  and  unpleasant¬ 
ness  by  inducing  the  members  of  an  industry  to  meet  in  a  con¬ 
ference  and  to  agree  upon  rules  defining  fair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition,  as  well  as  to  outline  what  are  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition.  This  has  a  double  purpose.  If  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  industry  are  honest  and  ethical,  then  the 
trade  practice  rules  will  be  a  guide  just  the  same.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  ninety-five  per  cent  are  honest  and  ethical,  it 
will  be  powerful  and  effective  in  helping  to  see  to  it  that  that 
five  per  cent  will  be  looked  after.  In  other  w’ords,  when  a  trade 
practice  conference  adopts  rules  defining  unfair  methods  of 
competition  as  well  as  fair  competition,  and  these  rules  are 
approved  and  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Ti  ade  Commission,  it 
will  see  to  it  that  they  ai-e  enforced. 

I  might  well  say  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  an  important 
industry  marked  by  sharp  competition  that  there  tends  to 
develop  practices  or  customs  harmful  both  to  the  consumer  and 
to  the  ethical  members  of  the  industry.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
many,  if  not  most  of  these  instances,  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  unfair,  and  that  as  soon  as  attention  is  directed  to  them,  such 
practices  are  often  immediately  abandoned.  However,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  call  attention  to  these  practices  and  customs  unless 
there  be  an  organization  of  all  the  members,  enabling  them  to 
cooperatively  act  at  the  same  time.  Such  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  a  trade  practice  conference.  It  provides  machinery  for 
voluntarily  abandoning  these  unfair  practices,  so  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  any  member  to  claim  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
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to  pursue  the  unfair  methods  because  of  competitive  necessity 
or  expediency. 

It  must  be  understood  that  our  statute  is  general;  the  Act 
itself  does  not  define  the  innumerable  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition.  These  questions  are  constantly  coming  up  to  be  decided 
by  the  Commission,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  business  practices 
which  have  been  held  by  the  Commission  and  the  courts  to  be 
unfair  and  unlawful  under  this  general  provision  or  language. 

Usually,  if  not  invariably,  two  groups  of  rules  are  adopted  at 
these  conferences.  For  instance,  rules  are  generally  adopted 
to  prohibit  misrepresentations,  disparagement,  inducing  breach 
of  contract,  commercial  bribery,  and  other  practices  of  this 
character  which  have  been  declared  by  the  Commission  and  the 
courts  to  constitute  “unfair  methods  of  competition.”  Therefore, 
rules  condemning  such  practices  are  classified  in  Group  I,  and  the 
Commission  will  proceed,  in  the  public  interest,  against  any  and 
all  parties  employing  such  methods  in  interstate  commerce,  for 
violation  of  the  law. 

There  also  are  sharp  practices  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
formal  category  of  “unfair  methods  of  competition,”  but  which 
are  objectionable,  and  at  a  conference  like  this,  an  industry  may 
express  its  condemnation  of  these,  or  it  may  record  its  approval 
of  the  ethical  converse  of  such  sharp  practices.  These  con¬ 
demnations,  or  approvals,  if  they  relate  to  matters  upon  which 
such  an  agreement  is  lawful  and  in  the  public  interest,  will  be 
received  by  the  Commission  as  expressions  of  an  industry’s 
policy.  Such  expressions  of  policy  are  separately  classified  as 
Group  II  Rules,  to  distinguish  them  from  Group  I  Rules,  which 
condemn  practices  clearly  a  violation  of  law. 

This  is  not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  conference.  This 
conference  is  being  held  for  your  benefit.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enable  you  to  let  the  Commission  know  what  illegal  or  unethical 
practices  exist  in  your  industry,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
terminated;  and  also  to  suggest  ethical  practices  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  anyone  in  the 
industry  may  participate  and  no  one  is  legally  obligated  by  any¬ 
thing  that  is  done  here  today.  You  are  simply  meeting  here  to 
help  formulate  a  constructive  policy  for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  Tomato  Paste  Industry. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference  will  be  reported  to  the 
Commission  by  its  Trade  Practice  Board.  They  will  be  given 
due  consideration  by  the  Commission,  after  which  such  rules  as 
are  adopted  will  be  tentatively  approved  and  published  with 
notice  to  all  interested  parties  of  a  fifteen-day  period  during 
which  any  suggestions  or  objections  may  be  made.  Thereafter, 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  and  objections  will  be  had, 
before  the  rules  are  finally  approved.  When  finally  approved,  a 
copy  will  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  industry,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  form  providing  for  individual  acceptance. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
compulsory  about  this  conference.  You  are  free  to  take  part 
or  not.  However,  it  must  be  understood  that  after  promulgation 
of  the  finally  approved  and  accepted  rules,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  retains  its  interest  in  their  observance  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  will,  at  all  times,  act  promptly  to  investigate  and 
stop  the  use  of  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  coming  to  its  attention.  The  proceedings  will  be  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  the  law  inherent  in  violation  of  any 
Group  I  rule. 

May  I  express  the  sincere  hope  that  when  the  work  of  this 
conference  is  finished,  there  will  have  been  formulated  a  group 
of  rules  that  will  raise  to  the  highest  level  the  standards  of 
business  conduct  and  practices  for  your  industry? 

DISCUSSION — At  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
Commissioner  Ayers  suggested  that  the  first  order  of 
business  be  the  selection  of  a  secretary  for  the  con¬ 
ference  and  C,  P.  Dorr  was  chosen  for  this  post.  Mr. 
Dorr  then  presented  suggestions  for  trade  practice 
rules  for  the  industry,  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
the  draft  proposed  had  been  approved  by  all  the  pack¬ 
ers  in  California,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one. 

The  proposed  rules  were  taken  up  for  consideration 
one  by  one  and  all  but  two  were  adopted  in  their 
original  form  without  change.  In  one  of  these  a  single 
word  was  changed  for  clarification  and  in  the  other  a 
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change  was  made  in  the  specification  of  tomato  solids. 

Most  of  the  discussion  hinged  on  Rule  2,  covering 
specifications  for  Tomato  Paste,  and  particularly  with 
the  22  per  cent  minimum  of  tomato  solids.  Secretary 
Dorr  pointed  out  that  the  rules  were  based  upon  an 
old-time  ruling  of  the  Food  and  Drug  administration 
handed  down  when  paste  packing  was  in  its  infancy. 
He  said  that  most  packers  desire  a  higher  solid  content. 

Various  packers  spoke  on  the  specifications,  but  only 
one  seemed  in  favor  of  continuing  the  22  per  cent 
minimum.  W.  J.  Withers,  prominent  broker,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  the  housewife  can  buy  a  can  of 
fruit  and  know  what  she  is  getting  from  the  name 
“Fancy”,  “Choice”,  “Standard”,  and  other  grade 
names.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  tomato  paste 
should  be  packed  and  marketed  under  the  names  of 
“Fancy”,  “Choice”  and  “Standard”,  with  no  “Fancy” 
less  than  a  26  per  cent  concentration. 

Mr.  Greco,  of  San  Jose,  said  that  housewives  buy 
tomato  paste  for  color  and  consistency.  This  brought 
out  a  discussion  on  viscosity  and  solid  content,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  the  former  as 
a  standard,  rather  than  solid  content.  One  canner  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  solid  content  be  named  on  every  can. 

The  discussion  came  to  an  end  with  the  selection  of 
25  per  cent  as  the  minimum  percentage  of  tomato  solids 
in  tomato  paste. 

One  matter  not  included  in  the  draft  of  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  was  that  of  the  misrepresentation  of  basil 
leaf  in  cans.  Secretary  Dorr  explained  that  many 
consumers  liked  the  flavor  of  basil  in  their  tomato  paste 
and  that  several  canners  were  adding  basil  leaf  and 
declaring  it  on  the  label.  He  stated,  however,  that  the 
stress  of  competition  had  led  some  to  pack  considerable 
paste  without  the  leaf,  yet  labeling  the  product  as  con¬ 
taining  it,  cases  having  been  found  with  but  a  few 
cans  having  this  flavoring. 

An  additional  rule  was  therefore  adopted  to  cover 
this,  the  rule  reading  as  follows:  “It  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  cause  any  tomato  paste  or  related  product 
to  be  represented,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  containing 
basil  or  any  other  ingredient  when  such  is  not  true  in 
fact;  or  when  such  basil  or  other  specified  ingredient 
has  been  omitted  in  packing  from  various  or  sundry 
cans  of  the  product  so  represented.” 

THE  RULES — The  proposed  trade  practice  rules  as 
adopted  at  the  conference  follow: 

TOMATO  PASTE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
SUGGESTED  DRAFT  OF  PROPOSED  TRADE 
PRACTICE  RULES 
GROUP  I 

Rule  1 — Misrepresentation  of  Industry  Products: 

The  practice  of  selling,  packing,  advertising,  or  representing 
tomato  paste  or  related  products,  or  any  simulation  or  imitation 
thereof,  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  or  deceive 
or  has  the  tendency  and  capacity  or  effect  of  misleading  or 
deceiving  purchasers,  prospective  purchasers,  or  the  consuming 
public  with  respect  to  the  character,  nature,  content,  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  origin,  substance,  material,  preparation,  or 
manufacture  of  such  products,  or  in  any  other  material  respect, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  2 — Specifications — Tomato  Paste: 

For  the  Purpose  of  and  as  used  in  these  rules: 

(a)  Tomato  Paste  (Salsa  di  Pomodoro,  “Salsa”)  is  understood 
to  be  the  product  resulting  from  the  concentration  of  the 
screened  or  strained  fleshy  and  liquid  portions  of  ripe  tomatoes. 
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CORN-SAVERS,  LABOR-SAVERS 

~  MONEY-SAVERS 

Husker  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

Cutter-  -high-speed,  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

-WISCONSIN  Corn-Silker 
.^c-wiscoNSiN  Rod  Shaker-Rinser 
.Ttfc- -WISCONSIN  Flotation  Washer 

Grinder  (Motor-drlven) 

Jufi  Trimmer  (Motor-driven) 

Accessory  Equipment 

Write  for  full  information  and  descriptive  literature  covering  3u^  Corn- 
Canning  Ekfuipment,  and  the  Method  of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 

entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 

Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  hean 
pack — and  your  profits? 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  1 

Uunn/at  f  urtTs  rtf  \iners.  Vmer  Feeders.  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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except  those  portions  from  skin  and  core  trimmings;  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  salt,  and  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  basil.  The  finished  product  contains  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  tomato  solids. 

(b)  Heavy  Tomato  Paste  (“Concentrato”)  is  understood  to  be 
tomato  paste  containing  not  less  than  33  per  cent  of  tomato 
solids. 

Rule  3 — Misrepresentation  as  to  Tomato  Paste: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  advertise, 
describe,  or  otherwise  represent,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  pro¬ 
duct  as  being  tomato  paste  (Salsa  di  Pomodoro,  “Salsa”) >  heavy 
tomato  paste  (“Concentrato”),  or  other  similar  tomato  paste 
product,  when  such  product  does  not  conform  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  hereinabove  set  forth  in  Rule  2. 

Rule  4 — Misrepresentation  as  to  Artificial  Color: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  advertise, 
or  otherwise  represent,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  product  of 
the  industry  containing  added  artificial  color  without  then  and 
there  making  full  and  nondeceptive  disclosure  of  the  presence 
of  such  added  artificial  color. 

Rule  5 — Misrepresentation  as  to  Tomato  Content  of  Product: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  advertise, 
describe,  or  otherwise  represent,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
product  of  the  industry  as  containing  a  higher  tomato  solids 
content  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Rule  6 — Deceptive  Depictions: 

The  use  of  photographs,  cuts,  engravings,  illustrations,  or 
pictorial  or  other  depictions,  or  devices,  of  industry  products,  in 
catalogues,  sales  literature,  advertisements,  or  other  representa¬ 
tions,  in  such  manner  as  to  have  a  capacity  and  tendency  or 
effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving  the  purchasing  or  consuming 
public  as  to  the  origin,  manufacture,  grade,  quality,  quantity, 
size,  composition,  material,  coloring,  or  content  of  any  products 
of  the  industry,  or  ingredient  thereof,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
Rule  7 — Defamation  of  competitors  and  disparagement  of  their  products: 

The  defamation  of  competitors  by  falsely  imputing  to  them 
dishonorable  conduct,  inability  to  perform  contracts,  question¬ 
able  credit  standing,  or  by  other  false  representations,  or  the 
false  disparagement  of  the  grade,  quality  or  manufacture  of  the 
products  of  competitors,  or  of  their  business  methods,  selling 
prices,  values,  credit  terms,  policies  or  services,  with  the  ten¬ 
dency,  capacity  or  effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving  purchasers, 
prospective  purchasers  or  the  consuming  public,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Rule  8 — Substituting  inferior  products  for  those  ordered: 

The  practice  of  using  or  substituting  any  product  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  inferior  in  grade  or  quality  to  that  specified  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  without  the  consent  of  said  purchaser  to  such  use  or 
substitution  and  with  the  tendency,  capacity,  or  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceiving  purchasers,  prospective  purchasers  or  the 
consuming  public,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  9 — Commercial  Bribery: 

Directly  or  indirectly  to  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  or  offer 
to  give,  money  or  anything  of  value  to  agents,  employees  or 
representatives  of  customers  or  prospective  customers,  or  to 
agents,  employees  or  representatives  of  competitor’s  customers 
or  prospective  customers,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  or  principals,  as  an  inducement  to  influence  their  em¬ 
ployers  or  principals  to  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase 
industry  products  from  the  maker  of  such  gift  or  offer,  or  to 
influence  such  employers  or  principals  to  refrain  from  dealing  or 
contracting  to  deal  with  competitors,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
Rule  10 — Inducing  Breach  of  Contract: 

Knowingly  inducing  or  attempting  to  induce  the  breach  of 
existing  contract  or  contracts  between  competitors  and  their 
customers  or  their  suppliers  by  any  false  or  deceptive  means 
whatsoever,  or  wilfully  interfering  with  or  obstructing  the 
performance  of  any  such  contractual  duties  or  services  by  any 
such  means,  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  unduly  hampering, 
injuring  or  prejudicing  competitors  in  their  businesses,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  11 — Enticing  away  employees  of  competitors: 

Wilfully  enticing  away  the  employees  of  competitors  with  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  unduly  hampering,  injuring  or  embarras¬ 
sing  competitors  in  their  businesses,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 


Rule  12 — Selling  Below  Cost: 

The  practice  of  selling  industry  products  below  the  seller’s 
cost  with  the  intent  and  w'ith  the  effect  of  injuring  a  competitor 
and  where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  unreasonably  restrain  trade  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice;  all  elements  recognized  by  good  ac¬ 
counting  practice  as  proper  elements  of  such  cost  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  determining  cost  under  this  rule. 

Rule  13 — Robinson-Pafman  Act: 

(a)  Prohibited  DiscHminatory  Rebates,  Refunds,  Discounts, 
Credits  and  Other  Price  Differentials.  It  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  any  member  of  the  industry  engaged  in  commerce*, 
in  the  course  of  such  commerce,  to  grant  or  allow,  secretly  or 
openly,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  rebates,  refunds,  discounts, 
credits  or  other  price  differentials,  where  such  rebates,  refunds, 
discounts,  credits  or  other  price  differentials  effect  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  between  different  purchasers  of  goods  of  like  grade 
and  quality  and  where  either  or  any  of  the  purchases  involved 
therein  are  in  commerce*  and  where  the  effect  thereof  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  commerce*  or  to  injui-e,  destroy  or  prevent  com¬ 
petition  with  any  person  who  either  grants  or  knowingly  receives 
the  benefit  of  such  discrimination  or  with  customers  of  either 
of  them :  Provided,  however — 

(1)  That  the  goods  involved  in  any  such  transaction  are 
sold  for  use,  consumption  or  resale  within  any  place  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  differen¬ 
tials  which  make  only  due  allowance  for  differences  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery  resulting  from  the  differing 
methods  or  quantities  in  which  such  commodities  are  to  such 
purchasers  sold  or  delivered; 

(3)  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  persons 
engaged  in  selling  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in  commerce* 
from  selecting  their  own  customers  in  bona  fide  transactions 
and  not  in  restraint  of  ti’ade; 

(4)  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  price 
changes  from  time  to  time  where  made  in  response  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  affecting  either  (a)  the  market  for  the  goods 
concerned,  or  (b)  the  marketability  of  the  goods,  such  as,  but 
not  limited  to,  actual  or  imminent  detei  ioration  of  perishable 
goods,  obsolescence  of  seasonal  goods,  distress  sales  under 
court  process,  or  sales  in  good  faith  in  discontinuance  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  goods  concerned. 

(b)  Prohibited  Brokerages  and  Commissions.  It  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice  for  any  member  of  the  industry  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce*,  in  the  course  of  such  commerce,  to  pay  or  grant,  or  to 
receive  or  accept,  anything  of  value  as  a  commission,  brokerage, 
or  other  compensation,  or  any  allowance  or  discount  in  lieu 
thereof,  except  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  goods,  waives,  or  merchandise,  either  to  the  other 
party  to  such  transaction  or  to  an  agent,  representative,  or 
other  intermediary  therein  where  such  intermediary  is  acting 
in  fact  for  or  in  behalf,  or  is  subject  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
control,  of  any  party  to  such  transaction  other  than  the  person 
by  whom  such  compensation  is  so  granted  or  paid. 

(c)  Prohibited  Advertising  or  Promotional  Allcnvances,  Etc. 
It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any  member  of  the  industry 
engaged  in  commerce*  to  pay  or  contract  for  the  payment  of 
advertising  or  promotional  allowances  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  customer  of  such  member  in  the 
course  of  such  commerce  as  compensation  or  in  consideration  for 
any  services  or  facilities  furnished  by  or  through  such  customer 
in  connection  with  the  processing,  handling,  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  of  any  products  or  commodities  manufactured,  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale  by  such  member,  unless  such  payment  or  con¬ 
sideration  is  available  on  proportionally  equal  terms  to  all  other 
customers  competing  in  the  distribution  of  such  products  or 
commodities. 

(d)  Prohibited  Discriminatory  Services  or  Facilities.  It  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any  member  of  the  industry  engaged 
in  commerce*  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  purchaser  against 
another  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  a  commodity  bought  for  re¬ 
sale,  with  or  without  processing,  by  contracting  to  furnish  or  by 
furnishing,  or  by  contributing  to  the  furnishing  of,  any  services 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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s,/8HAMPER§ 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
%  field  hampers  in  the  tcorld. 

RlUFRQinr  manufacturing  CO. 

lllfLIlUlllt  MURFREESBORO,  N.C. 


map 


BEDFORD 


/HKE  DZWALCO] 

AJ>HISIVES‘“  \ 

THZYTit 

FOR  CANNEftSf'^  ^ 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes,  \  Wr 
pick-up  gums  and  cements,  j  /Wl 
case  sealing  glue.  ^ 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO. 

Baltimore 


Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


m 


Machine 

nge  of  can  sizes 


ONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 

INCORPORATED  ' 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


“/f  hat  everything  with  half  the  parts’* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTHIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  S  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.r  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  April  30,  1938 — Just  starting  to  plant. 

BANGOR,  wis..  May  7,  1938 — Not  operating  this  season.  Have 
had  plenty  of  moisture  this  season  and  the  peas  that  are  sown 
are  doing  nicely.  Have  had  rain  for  four  days  now,  so  seeding 
has  slacked  up  somewhat.  Acreage  15  per  cent  less  than  last 
season. 

MARSHFIELD,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — Have  had  heavy  rains  here 
every  day  for  almost  a  week  straight.  As  a  result,  of  course, 
have  been  unable  to  plant  all  that  time.  When  we  first  started 
to  plant  were  about  a  week  ahead  of  last  year,  but  this  rain 
every  day  has  slowed  us  to  a  point  now  where  we  will  run  about 
even  with  last  year’s  planting  schedule.  Cut  our  acreage  this 
year  and  if  this  wet  weather  continues,  and  the  sun  doesn’t  come 
out,  we  may  have  to  cut  down  a  good  deal  more,  rather  than 
crowd  the  remaining  seed  in  the  ground  all  at  once.  Farmers 
around  here  are  becoming  alarmed  about  the  peas  they  have 
planted  as  well  as  those  they  have  yet  to  plant,  as  well  as  about 
some  of  their  other  crops. 

MERRILL,  WIS.,  May  7,  1938 — Cutting  acreage  27  per  cent.  First 
planting  went  in  on  May  2nd;  25  per  cent  of  them  were  washed 
out  two  days  later.  Too  wet  to  get  in  another  planting  before 
today.  Planting  season  about  normal. 

MEIRTON,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — Acreage  less  than  previous  years. 
Have  just  finished  planting.  Peas  that  are  up  look  good. 
Weather  favorable  so  far. 

NORTH  FREEDOM,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — All  planted  around  here, 
which  is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  germination 
is  very  good.  Peas  are  growing  good  as  the  weather  has  been 
warm  and  we  have  received  frequent  rains. 

OWEN,  WIS.,  May  10,  1938 — Up  here  in  North  Central  Wis¬ 
consin  we  have  barely  started  planting.  Rains,  reminiscent  of  old 
days  when  we  had  “normal”  weather,  have  been  coming  almost 
daily.  It  has  interfered  with  planting  but  at  the  same  time  has 
replenished  the  moisture  reservoirs  deep  in  the  sub-soil.  Growing 
conditions  look  good. 

POYNETTEi,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — Acreage  cut  considerably.  Plenty 
of  moisture.  Crop  looks  fine  so  far. 


REEDSBURG,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — Acreage  reduced  15  per  cent. 
Planted  under  good  conditions  with  good  top-soil  moisture  but 
sub-soil  dry.  Last  plantings  are  just  coming  through  the  ground. 
Fields  look  much  better  than  last  year;  better  stands  and  more 
uniform  growth.  Would  say  the  outlook  for  a  good  crop  of  high 
quality  looks  excellent.  Most  canners  in  this  section  have  cut 
acreage,  which  should  reduce  yield  another  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Total  reduction  should  be  about  30  per  cent. 

SAUK  CITY,  WIS.,  May  7,  1938 — Crop  has  very  good  appearance 
at  this  time.  Acreage  reduced  15  per  cent.  Expect  a  normal  crop. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — The  actual  planting  in  Wisconsin 
will  be  close  to  20  per  cent  under  that  of  last  year,  which  is 
about  26,000  acres  less  than  last  year.  Believe  the  acreage  in 
Wisconsin  will  be  around  108,000  acres.  Planting  is  finished  in 
the  South  half  of  the  State  and  about  50  per  cent  completed  in 
the  North  half.  Had  a  little  dry  situation  but  had  a  nice  rain 
the  middle  of  the  week,  which  brings  the  crop  just  about  up  to 
normal.  Germination  has  been  good  and  stands  are  very  nice. 

Query — Where  are  the  pea  canners  of  all  other  States?  Let’s 
have  your  reports. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  May  11,  1938 — Tomatoes:  About  30  per  cent 
less  acreage  than  last  year.  Will  be  several  days  yet  before 
there  will  be  any  plants  set  in  field.  We  are  having  very  cool 
weather.  Plants  are  not  doing  so  well,  so  can’t  tell  yet  just 
what  will  be  set. 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT.,  May  11,  1938 — Stringbeans:  Acreage  will  be 
about  normal  or  a  little  less.  Crop  not  planted  as  yet. 

Corn:  Cutting  down  considerably  on  our  acreage  this  year. 
Crop  has  not  been  planted  as  yet. 

BANGOR,  WIS.,  May  7,  1938 — Corn:  None  planted  as  yet. 

POYNEHTE,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — Lima  Beans:  Do  not  plant  until 
about  the  first  of  June. 

RELDSBURG,  WIS.,  May  9,  1938 — Corn:  Acreage  reduced  20  per 
cent.  Planting  will  stai-t  next  week  under  good  conditions  if 
weather  warms  up  a  bit.  Acreage  considerably  reduced  in  this 
territory. 

SHIOCTON,  WIS.,  May  11,  1938 — Cabbage:  About  half  of  seed 
sown  past  week.  It  has  been  too  wet  to  sow  any  more.  Enormous 
quantities  of  seed  going  out  in  this  area.  Believe  anticipated 
acreage  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 
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INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


T- 

'’T 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  oF  over  FiFty  years  oF  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  Full  10  Feet  oF sieving  surFace,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  oF  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  Feet  oF 
the  Feed  end,  leaving  Feet  For  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  Floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  For  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  For 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


ruiwr^iR  0  B I N  s 


CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniForm  blanch  For  varying  conditions  oF 
stock.  Close  Fitting  drum.  EFFective  For  blanching 
small  vegetables  .  .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc-  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.  A 

"  (Manufacturers  of. Canning  Equipment)  Hi 
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THAT  THING  "QUALITY" 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Speeml  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IN  issue  May  2nd,  George  W.  Drake,  who  recently  originated 
the  33  to  44  merchandising  plan  says  we  must  improve  the 
quality  of  our  packs  and  by  so  doing  appeal  more  effectively  to 
the  housewife  who  is  still  hungry  for  that  better  than  usual 
quality  canned  food  for  which  she  has  been  looking  for  so  many 
years  and  with  so  little  success  in  a  great  many  instances.  He’s 
quite  right,  but  no  doubt  for  lack  of  space  or  time  at  the  moment 
of  writing  he  did  not  bring  out  in  favor  of  his  suggestions  as 
outlined  a  very  forceful  idea  that  the  writer  had  presented  to 
him  this  afternoon  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Look  at  the  matter  anyway  you  wish  and  the  retail  dealer 
can  do  a  lot  toward  putting  your  line  over  by  making  it  readily 
available  in  every  neighborhood  to  the  housewives  in  search  of 
something  better  in  tins.  Get  him  interested  in  the  mass  and 
in  a  short  time  those  dealers  not  stocking  your  line  at  first  will 
fall  in  line.  Fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  leading  retail  gro¬ 
cers  in  your  line  in  any  market  and  widened  distribution  will 
lag  far  behind  your  efforts  to  secure  it.  His  viewpoint,  there¬ 
fore,  is  interesting  and  important.  Knowing  this,  about  three- 
thirty  I  called  on  a  dealer  who  was  a  leading  salesman  for  eight 
years,  until  about  a  year  ago  when  he  resigned  to  take  over  a 
store  doing  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  business  today. 
Not  a  super  market  where  price  reigns  supreme  nor  an  exclu¬ 
sive  food  shoppee  where  the  exotic  in  foods  is  most  in  demand 
but  just  an  average  store  in  an  average  neighborhood  catering 
to  you  and  me  and  hundreds  like  us. 

As  he  had  to  get  busy  at  five  or  a  little  later  I  left  but  not 
before  getting  a  new  slant  on  this  thing  we  call  “quality”  and 
often  don’t  recognize  it  when  we  have  it  thrust  on  us.  His  store 
is  well  stocked  with  more  brands  and  varieties  of  peas,  we’ll 
say,  than  he  needs  to  carry  but  he  caters  to  the  wishes  of  his 
trade  and  buying  closely  in  small  lots  is  still  able  to  turn  his 
stock  often  enough  to  warrant  the  large  number  of  brands  he 
has  in  canned  foods. 

I  looked  over  his  shelves  and  noted  the  number  of  brands  of 
peas  he  carries,  their  price  range  and  the  varieties,  both  Alaskas 
and  Sweets.  Then  I  pictured  myself  as  a  salesman  selling  a 
line  entirely  new  to  him  and  asked  the  question  we  must  all  ask 
of  ourselves  and  answer  successfully  before  we  can  hope  to 
profitably  pack  and  market  any  canned  foods.  I  said,  “Harry, 
if  I  were  selling  a  line  of  canned  foods  you  had  never  heard  of 
before,  had  to  get  an  order  from  you  or  fail  in  my  duty  to  my 
employers,  what  argument  or  arguments  might  I  use  to  most 
quickly  get  your  attention,  arouse  your  interest,  create  desire 
on  your  part  and  then  close  the  sale?”  He  never  hesitated  a 
minute  but  said  “Show  me  some  article  that  is  demonstratably 
better  than  anything  I  have  on  my  shelves  and  I’ll  stock  it  in  a 
minute  and  I’ll  build  a  repeat  business  on  it!” 

Simple  is  it  not  when  you  get  the  answer?  He  elaborated, 
“Whenever  a  canned  goods  salesman  comes  into  my  store  and 
cuts  his  goods  against  what  I  have  in  stock  I  am  more  than  half 
sold,  because  I  know  he  wouldn’t  dare  to  do  that  unless  he  felt 
reasonably  sure  of  interesting  me  in  what  he  has  to  offer.  It’s 
getting  so  now  that  I  have  but  few  items  that  can  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  as  far  as  variety  is  concerned,  and  often  I  am  more  than 
glad  that  some  one  has  the  time  and  willingness  to  show  me 
that  I  can  build  business  by  substituting  in  my  store  the  brand 
he  sells  for  one  I  am  already  handling.” 

Makes  it  a  little  tough  for  the  canner  unable  to  travel  retail 
salesmen,  but  on  second  thought,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he  will 
pack  that  better  than  run  of  mine  article  and  do  a  good  job  of 
selling  his  brokers,  they  in  turn  will  pass  the  word  and  samples 
on  to  buyers  on  the  outlook  for  something  they  feel  will  help 
them  do  more  business.  Then,  as  sales  increase,  profits  will 
allow  a  canner  to  put  on  first  one  man  and  then  another  until 
the  territories  are  covered  ^s  they  should  be.  Lack  of  funds 


has  kept  many  a  good  man  from  attaining  his  sales’  goal  as 
quickly  as  he  wished,  but  when  once  arrived  at,  quality  will 
hold  it  as  will  nothing  else. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  retail  grocer  is  just  as  right 
as  can  be.  If  one  is  selling  all  price  ranges  in  canned  foods 
from  high  to  low  and  in  between,  he  certainly  won’t  replace  his 
top  quality  line  with  something  inferior,  and  as  you  can’t  always 
be  lowest  in  price  in  a  market,  you  must  get  your  new  business 
by  showing  beyond  any  possibility  of  successful  contradiction 
that  your  line  is  “tops”  when  it  comes  to  quality. 

Suppose  your  line  is  already  established  in  a  jobbing  house 
and  you  have  that  better  than  usual  quality  in  every  can.  Sup¬ 
pose  it’s  a  little  higher  in  price  than  others  almost  as  good  and 
from  whose  users  you  must  get  your  new  business.  How  will 
you  go  about  getting  it?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  one  canner  I 
know  is  doing  it,  and  doing  a  swell  job  while  making  the  grade. 
The  representative  in  the  market  never  lets  the  house  salesmen 
forget  the  line  for  very  long.  Let  a  new  shipment  come  into 
the  jobbing  house  from  the  coast  and  he’s  right  on  the  job  with 
samples.  If  new  advertising  literature  is  available  he’s  hand¬ 
ing  it  out.  When  a  salesman  has  a  birthday  he’s  apt  to  send  a 
few  samples  to  the  home  of  the  happy  individual.  Then  once  a 
year  he  entertains  at  his  home  with  a  fine  dinner  for  the  entire 
sales  force  of  the  dealer.  This  particular  representative  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  that  he  has  a  line  able  to  employ  salesmen  but  I  knew 
him  when  he  carried  a  sample  case  himself  and  sold  his  line 
the  hard  way.  From  store  to  store  and  city  to  city  as  long 
as  he  could  sell  for  future  delivery,  and  then  back  over  the 
same  routes  when  first  shipments  had  been  moved,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  sure  his  quality  sales  talks  had  not  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

All  this  writing  and  talking  and  discussion  heads  right  back 
to  the  man  behind  the  factory  who  has  enough  vision  to  see 
that  canned  foods  will  only  come  into  their  own  after  every 
canner,  from  the  largest  to  the  newcomer  in  the  field,  does  his 
part  in  harvesting  crops  for  canning  at  just  the  right  time  to 
catch  their  fleeting  perfection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  in  my 
own  home  I  am  proving  weekly  just  this  fact.  Coming  to  my 

present  location  ten  years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  canner  well  ac¬ 

quainted  with  local  consumer  likes  and  dislikes  that  canned  wax 
beans  did  not  sell  in  the  territory.  I  never  questioned  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  but  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  been  able 
each  year  while  on  my  vacation  to  bring  back  here  with  me  a 

few  cases  of  the  fanciest  wax  beans  put  up  by  a  canner  who 

takes  pride  in  his  pack,  and  who  has  made  a  small  fortune  by 
packing  better  than  usual  quality.  I’ll  soon  have  to  get  some 
jobber  here  to  stock  the  line  and  go  after  local  distribution  in 
retail  stores  because  whenever  we  serve  those  wax  beans,  the 
likes  of  which  my  friend  said  would  not  sell  here,  our  guests 
ask  where  they  too  can  get  them.  In  fact,  they  are  almost  the 
single  item  in  canned  foods  on  which  guests  comment.  Certainly 
the  serving  of  nothing  else  elicits  so  many  favorable  oh’s  and 
ah’s! 

Lengthened  acquaintance  with  the  one  telling  me  that  wax 
beans  would  not  sell  in  this  part  of  the  country  proved  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  pack  wax  beans  as  fine  and  fancy  as 
those  I  bring  back  each  year  from  the  East.  The  fanciest  in 
any  line  will  sell  almost  anywhere  it  is  offered  on  a  price  basis 
fair  in  connection  with  the  grade  offered. 

This  morning  I  saw  a  shipment  of  canned  meats  unloaded 
and  noticed  a  square  tin,  of  the  usual  size  for  prepared  meats, 
which  carried  a  product  name  unknown  to  me.  I  read  again, 
“Cooked,  smoked  pork  tenderloin  in  gelatin.”  My  friend  opened 
a  can  and  asked  me  to  try  a  sample.  Well,  anytime  I  am  in 
the  neighborhood,  I’m  a  customer!  Your  experience  with  qual¬ 
ity  packs  will  prove  you  can  get  and  make  lasting  friends  for 
any  brand  in  any  food,  if  you  will  pack  whatever  it  may  be  a 
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LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  ... 

At  all  times  -  -  - 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  (^ves  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


MAIL  COUPON  TOD  AT 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  a 
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□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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lot  better,  and  let  folks  know  about  it  in  as  effective  a  manner 
as  possible.  I’ll  not  start  on  a  line  of  reasoning  as  to  why  you 
ought  to  advertise  the  new  pack  but  reserve  that  for  another 
article.  In  the  meantime,  remember  that  the  only  angle  from 
which  you  may  successfully  approach  a  dealer  already  stocked 
with  complete  lines  of  canned  foods  is  from  the  quality  angle. 
Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  ask  any  retail  grocer  and  see  what 
he  says!  Some  may  ask  you  to  sell  them  for  less  but  there’s 
little  money  in  that  and  much  less  satisfaction!  Pack  better 
goods  in  1938  than  you  have  ever  packed  before  and  watch  your 
profits  and  sales  increase. 

CHAIN  ATTACK  ADVOCATED 

By  Observer 

A  DIRECT  attack  upon  corporate  chains  by  independent  food 
distributors  was  urged  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  urging 
support  for  the  Patman  federal  chain  store  tax  bill  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  jobbers’  association  in  Dallas  last  week. 

Replying  to  critics  who  have  urged  him  to  “go  slow”  in  the 
matter  of  chain  legislation,  Mr.  McLaurin  said:  “Have  the 
chains  treated  the  independents  with  due  consideration  or  even 
with  fairness?  Not  according  to  the  records,  or  according  to 
your  experience  and  mine.  Shall  we  then  do  nothing  about  it? 
Shall  we  let  the  chains  continue  unrestrained  on  their  course 
of  law  violation,  competition  destruction,  grower-price  wreckage, 
community  blasting  and  underhand  propaganda  methods?  I  for 
one  say.  No!  I  say  that  they  should  be  definitely  restricted. 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Act  cannot  protect  the  farmer  from 
depression  of  the  prices  of  his  products  by  chain  stores.  One 
act  cannot  halt  all  trade  abuses.  With  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
100  per  cent  effective  the  corporate  chain  stores,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  still  be  a  menace  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some 
other  measure  to  remedy  chain  store  evils  not  reached  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  found  it  in  the 
national  chain  store  tax  bill,  drafted  by  Congressman  Patman, 
and  74  other  Congressmen,  and  supported  already  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  75  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

MEETING  THE  CHAINS — ^“Too  long  have  we  put  off  meet¬ 
ing  the  chain  store  menace  by  a  frontal  attack.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  but  that  some  wholesale  or  retail  grocer  sends  us  a  chain 
store  advertisement  showing  destructive  price  cutting  and  com¬ 
plains  of  the  resulting  demoralization  in  his  market.  We  are 
asked  to  do  something  about  it.  Apart  from  such  states  as  have 
laws  preventing  sales  below  cost,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it, 
because  retail  sales  generally  are  not  under  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act  by  reason  of  their  being  intrastate  commerce. 

“Thousands  of  independent  wholesale  and  retail  merchants 
have  asked  what  shall  be  done  about  chain  store  encroachments. 
A  large  group  of  Congressmen,  who  in  general  were  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  who  are  familiar  with 
all  phases  of  distribution,  after  pondering  over  this  subject  for 
many  years,  have  announced  to  you  that  what  you  should  do 
about  the  chain  store  menace  is  to  see  to  the  enactment  of  the 
national  chain  store  tax  bill.  You  will  hear  of  many  bogies 
being  raised  as  to  what  will  happen,  if  this  tax  bill  is  made  law. 

CITES  “BOGIES” — “I  am  recalling  that  similar  bogies  were 
flourished  before  the  country  when  we  were  undertaking  to  get 
the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  passed.  Opponents  said  that  bill 
would  cause  the  chains  to  enter  more  largely  into  manufactur¬ 
ing,  into  output  buying,  and  into  conversion  contracts  with 
manufacturers.  So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  these  things  have 
been  accelerated  by  reason  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“Now  the  opponents  of  the  tax  bill  say  that  if  it  is  enacted, 
the  chains  will  desert  their  small  units  entirely  for  super¬ 
markets  or  else,  that,  deprived  of  their  retail  units,  they  will  go 
into  wholesaleing.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  developments 
were  in  progress  before  the  national  chain  store  tax  bill  was 
ever  proposed,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  they  will  follow  out  their 
course  either  of  increase  or  abatement  on  their  economic  merit 
or  demerit  regardless  of  national  tax  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
further  observed  that  a  Western  chain  has  already  stuck  its 
neck  out  in  the  matter  of  wholesaleing  and  is  already  drawing 
it  in  again.” 


DISTRIBUTING  COSTS 

ONSUMER  prices  for  food  products  have  been  lowered  sub¬ 
stantially  in  recent  years  through  improved  efficiency  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  said  Paul  S.  Willis,  president 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  in  a  talk 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  in  Dallas  last  week. 

“Through  increased  efficiency  in  operation,  in  distribution,  in 
modern  packaging  and  styling,  in  increased  dealer  acceptance 
through  well-rounded  promotional  help,  and  in  increased  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  as  a  result  of  consistent  advertising,”  he  said, 
“economies  have  resulted  so  that  distribution  costs  are  now  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  ten  to  fifteen  years 
ago. 

“Advertising  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  this  progress, 
for  it  was  largely  through  that  medium  that  we  were  able  to 
develop  and  promote  consumer  acceptance  of  packaged  goods 
and  special  brands,  which  has  helped  to  increase  volume  and 
lower  costs  to  consumers.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  appropriate, 
when  distribution  costs  are  discussed,  that  the  food  and  grocery 
industry  be  singled  out  as  a  separate  unit,  for  I  am  sure  that  a 
survey  of  general  distribution  costs  would  reveal  that  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  has  made  great  progress  in  lowering  distribution 
costs.” 

Mr.  Willis  reported  that  food  manufacturers  affiliated  with 
AGMA  report  that  their  sales  volume  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1938  was  about  equal  that  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  Volume  of  business  during  April,  he  added,  has  slumped 
off  somewhat. 

The  speaker  counseled  the  wholesale  grocers  to  guard  against 
outbreaks  of  destructive  price  cutting  wherever  possible,  in 
order  to  keep  the  food  industry  in  as  stabilized  a  position  as 
possible  during  present  disturbed  business  conditions. 

• 

NEW  JERSEY  ASPARAGUS 

ACKING  of  the  New  Jersey  asparagus  crop  is  now 
underway  with  the  packers  working  at  top  speed. 
Packing  started  ahead  of  schedule  and  with  the 
highest  quality  asparagus  ever  grown.  The  canners 
are  getting  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  packs 
on  record. 

Weather  has  been  warm  enough  to  bring  on  the 
asparagus,  but  cool  enough  to  hold  the  beetles  in  check. 
Growers,  however,  are  prepared  to  meet  the  beetle  on 
its  own  ground  with  the  use  of  rotenone  dusts  and  it 
now  appears  that  everything  will  be  kept  in  check. 

The  asparagus  is  being  purchased  on  grades  and 
from  the  supplies  so  far  received,  it  is  running  to  the 
large  sizes  and  this  is  what  the  packers  wish  and  which 
brings  the  growers  the  most  money.  Indications  point 
to  a  larger  pack  than  last  year.  In  1937,  it  is  estimated 
(Department  of  Agriculture  figures),  that  37  per  cent 
of  the  11,500  acres  were  handled  by  the  canners,  while 
this  year,  it  is  estimated  that  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of 
the  12,400  acres  will  be  taken  by  the  canners  and  the 
frosted  foods  interests. 

It  is  also  predicted  that  should  the  open  market 
prices  remain  low,  as  in  1937,  and  the  quality  holds  up, 
the  canners  may  again  go  in  the  open  market  and  pur¬ 
chase  large  amounts  of  the  remaining  uncontracted 
crop. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Company, 
Swedesboro,  and  the  Deerfield  Packing  Company, 
Bridgeton,  are  the  chief  buyers.  The  J.  V.  Sharp 
Company,  Williamstown,  is  buying  with  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  of  Camden,  also  a  factor. 

It  is  understood  that  H.  J.  Heinz,  Salem,  and  the 
P.  J.  Ritter  Co.,  and  Pritchard,  Inc.,  both  of  Bridge- 
ton,  may  also  be  factors  in  the  deal  shortly. 
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A  CORRECTION  GLADLY  MADE  with  apologies.  In  the  May  2nd 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  under  the  heading  “Grams  of 
Interest”  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  “at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Kraut  Packers  Association  held  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
April  21st,  Lon  P.  Flannigan,  Geneva,  New  York,  was  elected 
President  succeeding  Martin  Meeter  of  Lansing,  Illinois.”  The 
Canning  Trade  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  error  of  the 
above  report.  Mr.  Martin  Meeter,  who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
retains  the  office  of  President  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association,  with  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio,  its  Secretary. 

• 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  been 
appointed  sales  agents  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  for  Proportioneers,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  manufacturers  of  proportioning  equipment 
used  in  the  treatment  of  water  for  purification. 

• 

GUILFORD  coopiatATiVE  CANNEiRY  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
plans  to  expand  canning  operations  there  the  coming  season. 
Some  50,000  cases  of  tomatoes,  beans  and  okra  are  expected  to 
be  packed. 

• 

THE  MERCHANTS  WHOLESALE  Grocery  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Fresno,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000 
by  Theo  Booras,  Peter  Pappas  and  J.  J.  Wilkerson. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  Corporation  reports  net  earnings  of  $2,- 
901,703,  equal  to  $2.87  a  share  on  the  Corporation’s  common 
stock  for  the  year  ended  February  28th,  as  against  $4,747,268 
or  $4.92  per  share  for  the  preceding  year.  Loans  of  $9,000,000 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced,  it  is  reported. 

• 

“link  belt  silverlink  roller  chains  and  sprockets”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  data  book  of  174  pages  just  completed,  giving  practi¬ 
cal  information,  application  pictures  and  engineering  data.  A 
copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  anyone  having  occasion  to  select, 
order  or  maintain  equipment  of  this  character.  Address  the 
company,  on  your  business  letterhead,  at  Indianapolis,  or  the 
nearest  office. 

• 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  reports  a  net  profit  of  $214,397 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1938  as  against  $469,511  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year. 

• 

JAMES  D.  DOLE,  son  of  the  former  head  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Ltd.,  was  married  at  Reno,  Nevada,  early  in 
May  to  Miss  Virginia  Brown  of  Los  Angeles.  The  couple  will 
make  their  home  in  San  Francisco. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Durand  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Durand,  Wisconsin,  Joseph  Weber  was  reelected 
President;  H.  P.  Orlady,  Vice-President;  S.  B.  Tarrant,  Secre¬ 
tary;  and  H.  P.  Nicklas,  Treasurer. 

• 

FILLIPPO  PB31RELLI,  retired  canner  of  Gilroy,  California,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Felice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Company, 
with  plants  in  that  city  and  in  Richmond,  passed  away  at  his 
home  May  1st  at  the  age  of  79  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  sons. 

• 

VINCENNES  PACKING  CORPORATION,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  wUl  not 
operate  the  Seymour,  Hayden,  Crothersville  and  Freetown, 
Indiana,  plants  this -coming  season,  it  is  reported.  Acreage 
contracted  for  these  plants  will  be  handled  at  other  plants  of 
the  company. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

NE  of  the  most  important  meetings  of  the  year  in  California 
was  the  State-wide  conference  held  May  6th  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  their  effect  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  and  packers. 

As  was  expected,  the  die-hard  high  protectionists  and  jingo 
press  were  represented  in  force  and  the  meeting  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  noise  on  one  side  and  markets  on  the  other.  The 
high  tariff  group  found  itself  confi’onted  by  men  who  knew  the 
facts  and  who  spoke  for  the  real  growers  and  packers  of  the 
State. 

Henry  F.  Grady,  of  San  Francisco,  vice-chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission,  and  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  committee  on 
reciprocal  trade  information,  outlined  the  concessions  secured 
for  this  State  from  the  agreements  already  in  effect.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  17  agreements  as  they  affect  Pacific  Coast  commodi¬ 
ties  and  submitted  an  impressive  list  of  benefits.  Six  of  the 
agreeing  countries  had  lowered  tariffs  for  United  States  exports 
of  rice,  or  had  agreed  to  no  further  increases;  12  had  done  the 
same  for  canned  salmon,  10  for  sardines,  8  for  condensed  milk, 
16  for  pears,  5  for  oranges,  9  for  grapefruit,  10  for  grapes, 
15  for  dried  prunes,  14  for  raisins,  13  for  apples,  14  for  apri¬ 
cots,  14  for  canned  peaches,  15  for  pineapple,  14  for  canned 
grapefruit  and  17  for  fruits  for  salad. 

The  speaker  denied  that  the  agreements  had  caused  a  flood 
of  imports,  pointing  out  that  exports  in  1937  exceeded  imports 
by  $262,000,000. 

Preston  J.  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Can- 
ners  League  of  California,  held  that  the  agreements  had  done 
much  for  the  California  canning  industry  and  said  that  condi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  much  worse  without  them. 

H.  C.  Dunlap,  secretary  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Association,  testi¬ 
fied  in  similar  vein  and  declared  that  agreements  of  this  kind 
formed  the  only  feasible  approach  to  the  problems  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  Irving  J.  Woodin,  sales  manager  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Fruit  Exchange  expressed  himself  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  agreements. 

Opponents  held  that  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  goods  caused 
the  present  recession  and  that  international  trade  is  having  a 
price-leveling  influence,  reducing  American  goods  to  world-level 
prices.  One  speaker  contended  that  the  United  States  produces 
the  finest,  cleanest,  most  sanitary  food  in  the  world,  yet  we 
let  in  the  food  filth  of  the  world. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  16 — Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  16 — Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Kiwanis  Club,  6:00  P.  M. 

May  17 — Newton,  Iowa,  High  School,  1:30  P.  M. 

May  17 — Newton,  Iowa,  Rotary  Club,  evening. 

May  18 — Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

May  19 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

May  23 — East  View,  N.  Y.,  Group  of  Dietitians — Grasslands 
Hospital,  evening. 

May  24 — Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  25 — Boston,  Mass.,  Lions  Club,  at  noon. 

May  25 — Southbridge,  Mass.,  Retail  Trade  Division,  6:00  P.  M. 
May  26 — Palmer,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  26 — Attleboro  Palls,  Mass.,  Women’s  Union,  evening. 
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OUTSTANDING!! 

The  one  word  that  describes  the  long  satis¬ 
factory  service  provided  by  the  .  .  .  . 

HANSEN  PEA  FILLER. 

And  here  are  some  of  it’s  outstanding  features  .  .  . 

•  It  fills  ACCURATELY. 

•  Prevents  waste  of  brine  or  peas. 

•  Fills  all  sieves  of  peas  at  high 
speeds  with  absolute  uniformity. 

•  Strongly  built — easy  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary. 


California  Representative: 
KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


For  complete  information  on  all  these  points,  write 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WIS..U.S.A. 


Intermountain  Representative: 

JABfES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Secnr.  Bk.  Bldg.,  O^den,  Utah 
1955  Ist  Avenne  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative : 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 


^^^Trucking  more  or  your  pack 
iMto  the  Profit  Side  of  the  ledger 


pTan  next  year's  pack  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  higher  grades. 
IPIace  your  confidence  in  Woodruff  seed  —  recognised  for  its 
Scareful  breeding,  for  the  quality  assured  by  Woodruff  experience 
Sin  supervision  and  inspection.  Make  certain  your  1939  minimum 
^  requirements  are  protected  by  a  Future  Growing  Contract  with . . 

W.  WOpORUf F, 

d  Shippini  Points:  Socramonlo,  Col.i  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.i  Milford,  Conn.i 
Toledo,  Okioi  Mercedes,  Tea.i  Basin,  Wyo.i  Bellrose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  otkers. 


'Th^breeding  and  growing  of  peas  for  seed 
is  a  business  in  which  we  have  specialized 
for  over  60  years.  That  experience  is  worth 
something;  it  is  back  of  every  bag  of  seed 
we  send  out — and  is  your  cissurance  of  quality. 

WE  GROW  PEAS<6lih^Y 
IN  THE  WE^-  \ 


North^^rn-mitwnNsweat^^JCrn  seed  is  famous 
fqy  har^nesSi^ndWality.  It  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sam^e  and^>does  well  in  any  climate. 

\  WS;  GRdW  THE  BULK  OF  OUR 
>  CORN  IN  MINNESOTA 


Heoftd. 


Do  best  in  the  West,  where  the  lon^  surtshinyX 
days,  clean  soil,  and  life-gi^n(^^at^rs  of  i^- 
rigation  combine  to  mak^  sifu^ioh  J 

for  the  developmej^  oX  disecise  '^esi^anX' 

strains.  /  '\ 

/  \  \  \  > 

WE  ^ROVj>  BEXNS''PNtiY 

\  hij  THE^  wilST  \ 


WASHINGTON  ST.  -  -  -  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of 

PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Conditions  Show  A  Strange  Paradox — Or  Is  It? — ^While  Govern¬ 
ment  Figures  Show  Sales  Heavier  Than  A  Year  Ago — President 
Mayer  Speaks  Wisely — Crop  Conditions. 

UNPLEASANT — This  is  a  task  that  is  growing 
unpleasant :  to  repeat  week  after  week  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  canned  foods  market 
situation,  or  if  there  has  been  any,  it  has  been  for  the 
worse.  A  falling  or  weak  market  is  always  discourag¬ 
ing,  especially  if  prices  have  been  at  or  below  cost  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  distributors  who  are  expected 
to  buy  in  sizable  quantities  take  the  goods  only  in  25 
to  35  case  lots.  “But”,  a  broker  said  to  us  this  week, 
“you  can”t  blame  the  buyers”.  He  had  offered  2’s  new 
packed  spinach  of  good  quality  at  65  cents  Baltimore 
to  a  buyer  accustomed  to  take  this  spinach,  and  the 
word  came  back  that  he  could  buy  Ozark  spinach  laid 
down  in  Chicago  for  the  price  quoted  “at”  Baltimore. 
On  many  items  the  buyers  find  that  before  the  goods 
arrive  the  prices  have  dropped  2V2  cents  to  5  cents  or 
more.  That  does  not  induce  more  buying,  naturally. 

But  we  wonder  how  a  broker  feels  in  offering  to  the 
trade  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  futures,  at  60  cents, 
even  when  the  canner  instructs  him  to  do  so?  The 
broker  knows  that  the  canner  cannot  get  out  on  that 
price;  that  he  did  not  get  out  at  621/0  cents  this  past 
year  or  two,  and  that  he  has  to  face  higher  costs  in 
’38  and  possible  labor  troubles.  In  all  probability 
such  offers  are  coming  from  canners  who  are  financed 
by  Commission  Houses  who  want  futures  on  their 
books  as  the  time  is  now  here  to  advance  money  for 
tomato  plants,  for  cans  and  what-not.  But  that  does 
not  help  the  general  situation.  We  would  seem  to 
badly  need  the  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Taylor,  as  given  in  his  address  before  the  Tri-Staters, 
or  something  of  the  kind. 

There  is  something  about  this  whole  situation  of 
business  that  just  does  not  “gee”.  If  you  read  the 
financial  reports,  etc.,  you  may  have  noted  that  a  care¬ 
ful  summary  of  retailing  conditions  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  district  of  Richmond,  which  incidentally 
includes  Baltimore,  showed  conditions  better  by  10 
per  cent  than  in  the  same  period  of  1937,  although  for 
the  entire  country,  retail  (consumer)  demand  seems 
to  be  nearly  10  per  cent  below  last  year.  Has  your 
business  and  business  in  general  depreciated  only  10 
per  cent?  Has  wholesale  buying  from  you  dropped  off 
but  10  per  cent?  Especially  in  foods  it  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  have  an  active  consumer  demand  and  a  quiet — 


not  to  say  below  cost — market  for  the  producers  and 
distributors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  has  the  buying  of 
staple  canned  foods  been  unusually  quiet?  You’ll 
answer,  you  bet  it  has.  Let’s  see. 

On  May  11th  the  Government  issued  the  “Quarterly 
Canned  Foods  Stock  Report”  for  April  1st,  and  here’s 
the  opening  paragraph: 

“Packers’  holdings  of  four  principal  canned  vegetables, 
peas,  corn,  tomatoes  and  green  and  wax  beans,  on  April  1, 
1938,  remained  substantially  above  those  of  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  larger  packs  of  1937.  The  movement  out  of 
packers’  hands,  however,  was  substantially  larger  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1938  than  it  was  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1937.” 

“The  Nigger  in  this  woodpile”  is  that  somebody  is 
selling,  as  we  have  so  often  pointed  out,  while  you  sit 
on  the  sidelines.  And  this  is  not  just  an  accident,  in 
our  opinion.  The  world  will  recognize,  some  day,  how 
all  business  is  absolutely  controlled  from  above;  that 
our  present  trouble  is  that  half  (the  protected  half) 
are  busy  and  the  other  half  idle. 

President  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  in  addressing  the  U.  S.  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Convention  in  Dallas,  Texas,  this  week, 
admits  the  paradox  of  the  present  situation,  but  adds : 

“Business  is  going  to  get  better.  It  always  has,  after 
a  backset,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  shall  share  in  that  bet¬ 
terment  depends  largely  on  ourselves.  I  have  little  patience 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  just  so  much  business  to  be  divided 
up,  and  that  one  fellow  can’t  get  a  bigger  business  except  by 
depriving  another  fellow  of  what  he  is  doing.  Population 
is  increasing,  customs  and  habits  are  changing,  new  needs 
and  new  desires  are  being  created  every  day,  and  that 
means  more  business  to  the  man  who  has  the  ability  and 
industry  to  go  after  it.  He  can’t  get  it  by  polishing  the 
seat  of  a  swivel  chair  or  by  depending  on  luck.  Perhaps 
that  sounds  like  Horatio  Alger  stuff,  but  in  these  days 
when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  ‘helping’  people, 
it’s  not  inappropriate,  it  seems  to  me,  to  put  a  little 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  we  get  what  we 
earn,  and  earn  what  we  get.” 

CROPS — Dame  Nature  is  doing  her  share  excellently 
well,  in  providing  good  soil  conditions  and  abundant 
and  timely  rains,  as  our  Crop  Reports  show.  In  this 
region  she  has  turned  the  weather  cool,  this  week,  as 
if  to  hold  back  the  pea  crop  and  bring  it  to  fine  quality 
condition.  And  we  are  told  by  all  those  reporting  that 
acreages  have  been  cut,  and  the  drive  is  to  produce 
quality.  (There  are  not  enough  canners  returning 
these  crop  reports,  at  least  not  as  many  as  should.  You 
can  certainly  take  time  enough  to  fill  out  these  blanks, 
drop  in  the  postage  paid  envelopes  and  let  them  come 
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to  US.)  It  is  true  the  aphids  seem  all  set  to  make 
trouble,  but  the  troops  are  out  to  wage  war  against 
them.  Sudden  heat  and  prolonged  drought  will  be  the 
final  answer. 

Reports  of  frost  and  insect  damage  are  coming  in, 
the  strawberry  crop  of  the  ’Shore  is  said  to  have  been 
hit  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.  Too  much  rain  in  spots 
and  too  little  in  others,  and  rather  too  cool  weather  for 
best  results  are  also  in  the  reports. 

More  and  more  canneries  are  reporting  idle  for  this 
season,  especially  tomato  canneries,  but  plenty  of  corn 
canneries  also.  We  are  getting  down  to  the  time  now, 
when,  not  only  the  question  must  be  settled  as  to  suf¬ 
ficient  credit  from  the  supply  men,  and  that  means 
mostly  cans,  but  also  when  the  banks  will  show  their 
inclination  or  not  to  go  along  with  the  canners.  We 
hope  what  the  bankers  say  is  true,  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  and  that  the  banks  are  anxious  to  lend  it,  if 
the  borrowers  will  ask.  Otherwise  the  situation  threat¬ 
ens  to  become  serious  by  this  Fall:  there  will  be  too 
short  packs  for  anyone’s  good. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Industry — the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association — this  comming  week.  May  19th 
for  the  general  session,  following  two  days  of  intense 
and  careful  study  by  various  committees,  and  perhaps 
they  will  be  able  to  point  the  safe  and  sure  path  to 
pursue  this  season  of  1938. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Better  Inquiry — Labor  Troubles  in  Canneries  Looked  For — 
Tomato  Prices  Holding — Inquiry  For  Standard  Peas — Fine  Corn 
At  Low  Prices — Variations  in  Fruit  Prices — Cots  For  Quick 
Shipment  Easier — Cherry  Prices. 

New  York,  May  12,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Scattered  reports  of  improved 
inquiry  for  canned  foods  for  prompt  shipment  are 
heard  this  week.  Quantities  involved,  however,  are 
generally  small,  and  the  trade  in  general  is  still  mark¬ 
ing  time  pending  further  developments  in  the  national 
situation.  Some  softness  in  California  fruits  is  still  in 
evidence.  Lower  prices  on  pink  and  chum  salmon  have 
stimulated  some  buying  interest  on  these  grades.  Price 
revisions  of  importance  are  lacking  in  this  week’s  mar¬ 
ket. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  situation  is  aptly  summed  up 
by  one  agency  which  declares:  “May  possibly  will 
establish  a  record  for  inactivity  in  the  purchase  of 
futures.  Reports  of  crop  curtailment  coming  from 
various  producing  sections  are  not  being  taken 
seriously  enough  to  induce  buyers  to  consider  futures 
except  in  a  very  limited  manner.  If  there  is  any  one 
outstanding  factor  that  might  make  ‘hedge’  buying  of 
futures  desirable,  it  is  the  possibility  of  labor  organi¬ 
zers  becoming  very  active  in  producing  sections.  Last 
year,  unionization  of  canners  and  packers  made  some 
progress,  but  not  up  to  expectations.  Reports  are  cur¬ 


rent  that  efforts  this  year  will  be  of  a  more  determined 
character,  as  the  packing  industry  is  a  vulnerable  one ; 
crops  come  on  and  must  be  packed. 

TOMATOES — No  price  changes  are  reported  in  the 
southern  market,  and  there  is  surprisingly  little  price 
shading  on  full  standard  goods.  Recurrent  instances 
of  concessions  are  reported  where  canners  with  small 
surplus  holdings  close  out  these  lines,  but  this  situation 
is  not  general.  Up-state  New  York  canners  are  holding 
extra  standard  tomatoes  at  671/2  cents  for  2s,  95  cents 
for  21/2S,  and  $3.50  for  10s.  Canners  in  the  midwest 
are  generally  holding  standard  2s  at  621/2  cents,  with 
offerings  at  60  cents  developing  now  and  then.  The 
situation  in  the  west  coast  market  is  unchanged. 

PEAS  —  Routine  inquiry  for  standards  continues. 
Southern  packers  are  still  holding  standard  ungraded 
or  4  sieve  at  an  inside  price  of  671/2  cents,  with  3  sieve 
standards  at  721/2  cents  and  2  sieve  at  80  cents.  On 
extra  standards,  the  market  in  the  tri-states  is  held  at 
90  cents  for  3  sieve  and  $1.20  for  2  sieve.  Wisconsin 
canners  are  quoting  standard  4  sieve  at  75  cents,  with 
3  sieve  at  the  same  price  and  2  sieve  at  80  cents,  with 
fancy  commanding  $1.00  for  3  sieve,  $1.20  for  2  sieve, 
and  $1.35  for  1  sieve.  Northwestern  canners  quoting 
standard  4  sieve  at  85  cents,  with  extra  standards  at 
95  cents.  On  fancy  quality,  northwestern  packers  quote 
fancy  2  sieve  sweets  at  $1.25,  3  sieve  at  $1.10  and  4 
sieve  at  $1.05. 

CORN — Standards  in  the  south  continue  offered  at 
621/2  cents  and  upwards,  with  midwestern  packers 
generally  quoting  on  the  same  basis.  Canners  are 
endeavoring  to  move  out  fancy  corn,  with  New  York 
packers  offering  fancy  golden  bantam  at  90  cents,  with 
fancy  whole  kernel  golden  bantam  at  $1.05.  Maine  is 
offering  fancy  golden  bantam  at  95  cents,  while  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  packers  are  offering  fancy 
whole  grain  golden  bantam  at  an  inside  price  of  90 
cents.  Midwest  packers  quote  90  to  95  cents  on  this 
grade. 

PEACHES — Some  west  coast  canners  are  still  shad¬ 
ing  on  clings,  with  offerings  of  21/2S  reported  at  $1.35 
for  standards  and  $1.45  for  choice,  with  fancy  generally 
firm  at  $1.70.  No.  2s,  clings  for  prompt  shipment  are 
offered  at  $1.10  for  standards,  $1.20  for  choice,  and 
$1,321/2  and  up  for  fancy.  Movement  of  clings  has  been 
slow,  buyers  being  extremely  cautious  on  this  fruit  due 
to  reports  of  heavy  carry-over  holdings  in  packers’ 
hands. 

APRICOTS — ’Cots  for  prompt  shipment  from  the 
coast  have  also  continued  to  display  an  easy  undertone. 
Unpeeled  halves,  21/2S,  are  currently  offering  at 
“inside”  quotations  as  follows :  Standard,  $1.20,  choice 
$1.40,  fancy  $1.70.  These  quotations  are  considerably 
under  the  formal  posted  prices.  Whole  peeled  ’cots 
which  are  becoming  a  better  seller  in  the  New  York 
territory,  are  offered  for  shipment  from  the  coast  at 
$1.20  for  standard  2V2S,  $1.37i/>  for  choice,  and  $1.65 
for  fancy,  with  No.  1  tails  listing  at  65  cents  for  stand¬ 
ards,  85  cents  for  choice,  and  $1.15  for  fancy.  No.  10s 
are  relatively  firm,  with  fair  demand  noted. 
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PEARS — Holders  of  Bartlett  pears  have  shown  a 
little  more  inclination  to  consider  bids,  and  a  little 
business  is  passing.  California  2V2S  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  are  reported  available  at  $1.50  for  standard, 
$1.60  for  choice,  and  $1.85  for  fancy.  Northwestern 
packers  quote  2V2S  at  $1.50  for  standards,  $1.60  for 
choice,  and  $1.80  for  fancy.  No.  10s  are  quoted  at 
$5.00  for  standards,  $5.50  for  choice,  and  $6.75  for 
fancy  out  of  California,  and  $5.00,  $5.60,  and  $6.00, 
respectively,  out  of  the  Northwest. 

CHERRIES  —  Quiet  demand  for  Royal  Annes  is 
reported.  California  packers  quote  2V2S  for  prompt 
shipment  on  the  basis  of  $2.75  for  choice  and  $2.90 
for  fancy,  with  northwestern  canners  offering  stand¬ 
ards  at  $2.35,  choice  at  $2.60,  and  fancy  at  $2.90.  No. 
10s  are  relatively  steady,  Northwestern  packers  offer¬ 
ing  choice  at  $9.60  and  fancy  at  $10.00,  with  quotations 
in  California  $10.00  for  choice  and  $10.75  for  fancy. 
On  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wis¬ 
consin  offerings  are  reported  at  $1.15  for  water  2s 
and  $5.50  for  10s  regular  pack,  with  New  York  packers 
quoting  the  same  prices,  and  Northwestern  canners 
listing  2s,  water,  at  $1.35,  and  10s  at  $5.00. 

SALMON — Some  buying  interest  has  continued  in 
evidence  on  pinks  and  chums,  following  last  week’s 
reductions.  Reds,  however,  continue  to  move  only  in 
limited  volume,  with  the  market  $2.25  for  Is  tall  and 
$2.75  for  flat  Is,  with  flat  halves  listing  at  $1.65. 

SPINACH — A  little  buying  of  new  pack  spinach  is 
reported  this  week,  with  prices  holding  unchanged  at 
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all  points.  California  offerings  are  reduced  this  sea¬ 
son,  because  of  pack  curtailment  in  that  area. 

BEANS — Standard  cut  green  at  621/2  cents  are  still 
attracting  some  interest  in  the  south.  New  York  state 
packers  are  offering  extra  standard  cut,  5  sieve,  at  70 
cents  and  4  sieve  at  85  cents,  with  fancy  cut  at  $1.05 
for  4  sieve  and  $1.40  for  3  sieve. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Feeling  Evident — Slight  Interest  in  Future  Peas — Cut 
in  Corn  Acreage  Causes  Better  Feeling — New  Pack  Wax  Beans 
at  Low  Figures — 1936  Prices  on  Asparagus — Cleaning  Up  Beets 
— Government  May  Buy  Grapefruit  Juice — Among  Fruits  Pears 
Showing  Better. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  13,  1938. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  There  is  a  slightly 
better  feeling  around  the  market.  Some  say  this 
improvement  has  been  noted  during  the  past  ten 
days.  The  general  volume  of  business  continues  some 
10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  is  unchanged.  Price 
levels  in  Indiana  continue  the  same  as  last  reported: 
No.  2  standard  at  621/2C  Indiana  factory.  No.  21/2  stan¬ 
dard  at  85c  Indiana  factory,  and  No.  10  standard  at 
$2.90  Indiana  factory.  Buying  is  in  narrow  channels. 
Distributors  apparently  have  no  desire  to  stock  up. 


PHILLIPS  CAIM  COMPANY 
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The  second  annual  Indiana  Tomato  Festival  will  be 
held  at  Elwood  on  July  27th  and  advance  notices  were 
mailed  this  week.  It  promises  to  be  better  and  greater 
than  the  one  of  last  year. 

PEAS — Canners  tell  you  there  is  a  better  market. 
Buyers  say — hope  it’s  right. 

The  dry  weather  that  some  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  factors  were  complaining  of  a  week  ago,  has 
been  relieved  by  good  rainfall  during  the  past  few  days. 

There  is  little  interest  shown  in  futures.  The  sit-it- 
down-and-wait-it-out  attitude  prevails. 

CORN — While  the  Government  report  shows  that 
canners  intend  to  reduce  acreage  about  20  per  cent 
this  year  as  compared  with  1937,  there  is  a  growing 
trade  sentiment  that  the  reduction  will  be  much  great¬ 
er.  As  a  result,  a  firmer  feeling  has  developed  and 
today  it  is  dilRcult  to  buy  No.  2  good  standard  crushed 
white  at  less  than  65c  factory  although  one  or  two  lots 
are  reported  still  available  in  Ohio  at  62V^c. 

Some  No.  2  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam  corn  was 
sold  at  75c  delivered  Chicago  during  the  week  under 
review  but  80c  to  85c  factory  points  seems  to  be  the 
lowest  in  general  quotations.  Other  grades  have  not 
been  in  demand. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— No.  2  good  standard 
cut  Golden  Wax  beans  have  been  offered  at  72i/:>c 
Southern  points  for  immediate  shipment.  The  cost  fig¬ 
ures  approximately  821/2C  delivered  Chicago.  This  is 
new  packing  and  ready  to  move. 

The  Southland  is  also  quoting  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  as  low  as  62I/2C  factory  or  721/2C  Chicago 
but  that  price  has  met  with  little  response. 

Holders  of  green  and  wax  beans  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  are  prone  to  hold  and  not  meet  this  Southern 
competition. 

ASPARAGUS — California  is  about  half  through 
with  their  pack.  The  market  has  become  more  or  less 
stabilized  on  the  basis  of  1936  opening  less  per  cent 
trade  discount  on  natural  and  white  and  5  per  cent 
trade  discount  on  all  green. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  report  a  much  shorter  pack  of 
asparagus  than  last  year  account  of  dry  weather  that 
ruled  the  first  week  of  the  present  month.  Some  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  booked  but  buyers  as  a  whole,  are  not 
covering  their  usual  normal  requirements. 

BEETS — A  cleaning  up  process  on  the  part  of  some 
canners  is  noted,  with  the  result  that  No.  2^/j  cut  beets 
were  sold  at  67V2C  delivered  Chicago.  No.  2  cuts  com¬ 
mand  60c  Wisconsin  factory.  No.  10  tin  cuts  have  not 
been  in  demand  but  this  size  is  generally  quoted  at 
$2.75  factory.  Whole  grades  are  so  scarce  that  it  is 
difficult  to  outline  the  market. 

SPINACH — California’s  pack  has  been  recorded  and 
the  total  is  around  900,000  cases,  a  very  small  pack 
indeed. 

The  Ozarks  are  still  packing  and  confirming  limitedly 
on  the  basis  of — No.  2  tin  spinach  at  65c  factory.  No. 
2^2  tin  spinach  at  85c  factory.  No.  10  tin  spinach  at 
$2.75  factory.  Baltimore  canners  are  trying  to  get 
back  some  of  the  business  they  formerly  enjoyed  in 
this  territory  and  are  quoting  62Y>c,  821/2C,  $2.70,  f.  0. 
b.  Baltimore. 


GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Re¬ 
ports  from  Texas  are  that  Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation  is  looking  over  the  field  with  the  view  of 
possibly  buying  substantial  quantities  of  No.  2  tin 
Texas  juice.  The  market  is  inactive  and  No.  2  tins 
can  be  had  freely  at  60c  f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  Florida  pack  is  practically  over.  Very  few  can¬ 
ners  will  be  operating  after  the  present  week.  Low 
prices  also  rule  from  Florida,  such  as  60c  for  No.  2  tins 
juice  and  46  ounce  grapefruit  juice  at  $1.45  factory. 
Grapefruit  segments  are  firm  but  buying  limited. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Apricots  have  developed  a 
little  further  strength  but  buyers  are  fearful  of  stock¬ 
ing  ahead.  It  looks  like  California  canners  will  be 
forced  to  pay  $35.00  per  ton  for  the  fruit  this  year 
because  of  the  light  crop. 

Peaches  are  still  dragging.  Many  canners  will  not 
pack  peaches  this  year.  It  looks  like  a  State  Control 
and  rumor  has  it  that  the  Government  is  going  to  buy 
100,000  tons  of  cling  peaches  for  drying  purposes,  and 
all  for  the  relief. 

Pears  are  occupying  a  better  position  and  there  is  a 
more  optimistic  note  on  this  fruit.  No  pressure  to  sell 
and  stocks  of  desirable  counts  are  lighl. 

THE  1938  ALMANAC  —  This  excellent  compilation  of  the 
Canning  Industry’s  statistics,  prices,  valuable  reference  data, 
etc.,  was  received  by  the  trade  last  week  and  many  were  the 
compliments  heard. 

Editor  Judge  and  his  force  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated. 

THE  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  STATUTE— A  careful  reading 
of  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Biddle  Purchasing  case,  brings  to  light  several  features  that 
should  be  kept  prominently  in  mind.  A  few  of  these  are: 

“The  brokerage  fees  by  the  seller  to  the  Biddle  Company 
could  not  be  made  in  good  faith  as  compensation  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  since  the  fees  are  intended  for  the  buyers 
and  are  immediately  transmitted  to  them.” 

“Congress  may  have  had  in  mind  that  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  evils  inherent  in  the  payment  of  brokerage  fees  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer  directly  or  through  an  intermediary  is 
the  fact  that  this  practice  makes  it  possible  for  the  seller 
to  discriminate  in  price  without  seeming  to  do  so.  If  a 
price  discount  is  given  as  a  brokerage  payment  to  a  con¬ 
trolled  intermediary,  it  may  be  and  often  is  concealed  from 
other  customers  of  the  seller.  One  of  the  main  objectives 
of  Section  2  C  was  to  force  price  discrimination  out  into 
the  open  where  they  would  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
those  interested,  particularly  competing  buyers.” 

“Section  2  C  was  clearly  intended  to  restore  equality  of 
opportunity  in  business  by  strengthening  the  Anti-Trust 
Laws  through  protecting  Trade  and  Commerce  against  un¬ 
fair  practices  and  unfair  price  discrimination.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  define  this  trade  practice  and  declare  it  to 
be  unfair,  cannot  be  doubted.” 

OLD  TIME  RELIGION — In  this  column  last  week,  reference 
was  made  to  the  address  delivered  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Vice- 
President  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  in  which  that  civic 
leader  used  the  words — “old  time  religion.”  Said  a  Friend: 

“Nelson  hit  it  on  the  head.  What  the  grocers  need  is  a 
little  old  time  grocery  religion;  a  little  old  time  quality 
religion  and  a  little  old  time  selling  religion.  Everyone  is 
fed  up  on  this  price — price  and  only  price  appeal.  Sound 
distribution  cannot  be  built  on  such  a  basis.  The  chains 
need  some  old  fashion  quality  religion  too.  It’s  high  time 
they  sold  their  groceries  on  merit  and  not  price  alone. 

“Remember  that  part  of  old  time  grocery  religion  is  the 
following  piece  of  ‘scripture’ — quality  remains  long  after 
the  price  is  forgotten.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Tentative  Opening  Prices  on  Asparagus — Also  on  Fruits  for 
Salad — Fruits  Generally  Unchanged — Alaska  Canneries 
to  be  Idle  Due  to  Labor  Squabbles. 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1938. 

Busy — The  past  week  has  been  a  busy  one  for  many 
canners  although  activities  have  largely  centered 
on  things  other  than  sales.  Lists  have  been 
revised,  tentative  opening  prices  brought  out,  con¬ 
ferences  held  with  workers  over  wage  agreements  and 
meetings  of  canners  held  to  consider  trade  practices 
and  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  In  the  meantime, 
business  has  been  dull,  with  prices  in  some  lines  drift¬ 
ing  to  slightly  lower  levels. 

OPENING — Tentative  opening  prices  on  the  1938 
pack  of  California  asparagus  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby  and  others.  None  have  brought  out  complete 
lists,  however,  since  costs  are  not  definitely  established 
on  some  sizes  and  grades.  Prices  are  quite  definitely 
lower  right  through  the  lists  on  the  items  quoted  and 
packers  are  guaranteeing  the  quotations  against  their 
formal  opening  prices  when  named.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  not  named  tentative  prices 
on  No.  21/4  square  unpeeled,  and  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  have  likewise  failed  to  name  prices  on  this  item, 
and  also  on  peeled.  Prices  received  to  date  differ  little 
with  the  packer.  The  list  of  California  Packing  Cor- 
l)oration  is  as  follows  for  Del  Monte  brand: 

No.  2V2  SQUARE  PEELED 

Green 

Wh  ite  Tipped 


Giant  .  $3.55  $3.45 

Colossal  .  3.55  3.45 

Mammoth  .  3.55  3.45 


ARGO  OR  MISSION  BRAND 

No.  1  Square  Small  Tips,  White .  2.15 

No.  1  Square  Small  Tips,  Green  Tipped .  2.00 

Picnic  Small  Tips,  Green  Tipped  and  White .  1.20 

No.  2t4  Square  Medium,  White .  2.25 

No.  2t^  Square  Medium,  Green  Tipped .  2.00 

ALL  GREEN  ASPARAGUS 

Buffet  Double  Luck  Brand,  All  Green,  Cut .  82  V2 

No.  10  Royal  Red  Brand,  All  Green,  Cut .  7.75 


The  tentative  lists  call  for  delivery  of  two-thirds  of 
purchases  prior  to  December  31,  1938,  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  or  before  February  15,  1939. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Revised  price  lists  on  some 
nationally  advertised  brands  of  fruits  for  salad  and 
fruit  cocktail  have  been  brought  out  to  bring  these 
down  to  a  more  competitive  basis.  Fruits  for  salad  are 
now  priced  as  follows:  No.  21/4,  $2.35;  No.  2,  $1.75; 
No.  1  tall,  $1,371/2;  buffet,  821/20;  and  No.  10,  $8.40. 
Fruit  cocktail  in  these  sizes,  respectively,  is  quoted  at 
$2.10,  $1.50,  $1,221/4,  70  cents  and  $7.00. 

FRUITS  —  The  fruit  list  in  general  is  largely 
unchanged,  but  reports  are  heard  of  sales  at  lower 
prices  than  those  on  printed  lists.  The  holdover  of 
peaches  and  apricots  is,  of  course,  unwieldy,  but  on 
other  lines  is  not  excessive.  The  outlook  for  crops  is 
very  satisfactory,  with  danger  of  frost  damage  defi¬ 
nitely  at  an  end.  The  apricot  crop  will  be  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  but  will  be  ample,  while  the  peach 
crop  promises  to  be  well  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Cherries  will  be  moving  to  the  fresh  markets  within 
a  week.  Some  interests  hold  that  the  freeze  in  Europe, 
the  most  severe  in  eighty  years,  has  greatly  improved 
the  market  outlook  for  California  fresh,  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  but  others  will  have  to  be  shown. 

TUNA — The  tuna  lists  of  several  packers  have  been 
revised  during  the  week,  but  revisions  have  been 
largely  to  bring  printed  lists  up  to  date.  Featured 
brands  are  offered  at  $4.10  for  14s,  $6.20  for  14s  and 
$11.30  for  Is.  Standard  lightmeat  are  quoted  at  $3.65 
for  14s,  $5.25  for  V4s  and  $9.50  for  Is. 


No.  1  SQUARE  TIPS 

Colossal  .  2.40  2.25 

Mammoth  .  2.45  2.25 

Large  .  2.50  2.30 

Medium  .  2.50  2.30 

SALAD  POINTS 

Green  Tipped 
and  White 

Picnic  .  $1.45 

No.  1  Tall  Round .  1.85 

No.  10 .  10.00 

PICNIC  TINS  TIPS 

Colossal  .  1.35 

Mammoth  .  1.35 

Large  .  1.37% 

Medium  .  1.35 

EARLY  GARDEN 

No.  2  Tall  Round .  1.75 

ALL  GREEN  ASPARAGUS 

No.  2  Tall  Round,  Mary  Washington .  2.50 

Picnic  Tins,  Mary  Washington  Tips .  1.60 

Picnic  Tins,  All  Green  Salad  Points .  1.70 

OTHER  BRANDS 

No.  2%  Round  Cut  Asparagus,  Eagle  Brand .  1.65 

No.  10  Round  Cut  Asparagus,  Eagle  Brand .  5.50 

Buffet  Cut  Asparagus,  Tip  Top  Brand . 70 


SALMON  —  The  Alaska  Packers  Association  has 
served  notice  it  will  not  operate  its  two  canneries  at 
Chignik  and  Karluk,  Alaska  this  season.  Ships  usually 
sail  for  these  points  early  in  April.  Salmon  fishermen 
and  cannery  workers  continue  to  bicker  over  union 
jurisdiction  both  here  and  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
packing  season  will  be  a  short  one  at  best. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  *‘Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Continues  Scarce — Closed  Season  for  Three  Months — 
The  Prices  Unchanged — Light  Acreage  of  Beans — Prices  Hold¬ 
ing — Crowder  Peas  Taking  Well  With  the  Trade. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  13,  1938. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  continue  very  scarce  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  coasts,  but  they  showed  up 
in  fairly  good  quantities  last  week  on  the  Louisiana 
Coast  and  Apalachicola,  Florida. 

The  local  retail  markets  have  been  drawing  their 
supply  of  raw  headless  shrimp  from  Apalachicola  and 
Louisiana. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  in  this  section. 

The  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  has  made  the  closed 
season  for  canning  shrimp  this  year  to  start  on  May 
15  and  to  last  until  August  15,  which  will  be  three 
months  instead  of  two,  like  heretofore.  This  is  very  ' 
commendable,  because  the  shrimp  are  full  of  roe  or 
eggs  now  and  they  need  protection,  as  they  are 
breeding. 

No  shrimp  are  allowed  to  be  caught  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  State  of  Alabama  during  the  closed  sea¬ 
son,  except  for  raw  headless  shrimp  market,  and  then 
in  limited  quantities  and  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Mississippi  Sea  Food  Commission  and  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Department  too  are  expected 
to  have  their  closed  season  on  shrimp  the  same  as 
Alabama. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — We  had  rain  last  week,  which  has 
helped  the  crops  and  the  bean  pack  is  moving  along 
at  a  good  clip. 

Very  light  acreage  of  beans  was  contracted  this  year 
by  the  canners,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  acreage  planted 
for  the  produce  market  will  go  to  the  canneries,  because 
of  the  big  yield  and  the  low  price  of  the  produce 
market. 

The  price  of  beans  is  very  irregular  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  sales  are  being  made  at  from  70c  to  75c  per 
dozen  for  cut  stringless  beans. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  canning  of  Crowder  peas 
is  going  on  and  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business 
has  been  booked  at  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2. 

This  is  a  comparative  new  pack  here,  but  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  well  with  the  trade. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 

Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  HOLDS 
TOMATO  PASTE  CONFERENCE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Contiuiud  from  j>uye  12) 

or  facilities  connected  with  the  processing,  handling,  sale  or 
offering  for  sale  of  such  commodity  so  purchased  upon  terms  not 
accorded  to  all  purchasers  on  proportionally  equal  terms. 

(e)  Illegal  Price  Discrimination.  It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice 
for  any  member  of  the  industry  or  other  person  engaged  in 
commerce*,  in  the  course  of  such  commerce,  to  discriminate  in 
price  in  any  other  respect  contrary  to  Section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  19,  1936 
(Public  No.  692,  74th  Congress),  or  knowingly  to  induce  or 
receive  a  discrimination  in  price  which  is  prohibited  by  such 
section  as  amended. 

GROUP  II 

Rule  A. 

Contracts  are  business  obligations  which  should  be  performed 
in  letter  and  in  spirit.  The  repudiation  of  contracts  by  sellers 
on  a  rising  market  or  by  buyers  on  a  declining  market  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  industry. 

Rule  B. 

The  industry  condemns  fake  or  fictitious  bids  made  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  competitors  and  securing  undue  advantage. 
If  plans  and  specifications  are  changed  and.  new  bids  called  for 
after  the  original  bids  have  been  submitted  and  opened,  the  same 
fairness  should  obtain  as  with  the  original  bid. 

In  the  interest  of  consumer  protection,  the  industry  records 
itself  as  favoring,  and  recommends,  the  practice  of  members 
making  fair  and  truthful  disclosures,, in  their  advertising,  label¬ 
ing,  sales  literatui’e  and  other  selling  representations,  of  the 
quality  of  their  products. 

Rule  D. 

The  industry  records  its  approval  of  distributing  information 
covering  delinquent  and  slow  accounts  insofar  as  it  may  be 
lawfully  done. 

Mr.  Miller  explained  how  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  would  act  on  the  hearing  and  the  conference 
came  to  an  end  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  thank¬ 
ing  it  for  its  interest  in  the  matter  and  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  hearing  had  been  held. 


*  As  herein  used,  the  word  “commerce”  means  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  any  insular  possessions  or  other  places  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States,  or  between  any  such  possession  or  place  and 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or 
any  insular  possession  or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  Provided,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 


To  assist  you — 


Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


Rule  C. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  50/80,  2b .  2.10 

Green  Tips,  35/60,  2s .  2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 .  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


2.10 

2.50 

1.80 

8.26 

1.16 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.90 
4.50 
.67%  .75 
3.26  3.50 


1.00 

6.00 


.60 

2.90 

1.00 


.70 

3.35 

2.00 

5.00 


.95  1.00 


.85 

3.60 


.60 

2.70 


.65 

3.26 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2% 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

„  No.  10  .  3.60  4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 60  .76 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.26 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 60 

Fancy  No.  2 . 90 


I.IO 


Central 
Low  High 


1.85  1.90 

"'.85  ’".’96 

4.26  4.75 

.72%  .75 

3.35  . 

1.45  •  1.76 

"’82% 


.62%  .65 
3.00  3.25 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

1.50  . 

1.30  . 

1.32%  . 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

1.00  . 

.92%  1.00 

No.  10  . 

5.76  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.80  _ 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.76  _ 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . . 

1.00  . 

.95 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.26  . 

8.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.66  . 

.60 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

.90  . 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

2.75 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

.60 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.40 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

.76  . 

.60 

2.76 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.70 

3.00 


.  1.10 

1.16  1.26 


2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

2.76 

Oi 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

1.20 

1.25 

5.00 

.90 

.80 

.85 

1.40 

::z 

1.00  1.10 


.90 


.96 


.85 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Whoiegrain 


No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2., 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyie 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2., 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 


Std.  No.  2.. 


White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2 . 


Std.,  No.  2.. 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  .. 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.82% 

1.05 

.90 

.95 

5.25 

5.75 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.76 

.86 

1.00 

....... 

-72% 

.80 

6.76 

. 

.65 

.75 

.82% 

1.10 

.86 

.95 

4.25 

6.00 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

4.60 

4.50 

4.50 

.67% 

.76 

4.00 

.76 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

.65 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

3.76 

4.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.65 

3.90 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.85 

"leo 

"‘.66 

1.10 

— 

2.50 

1.90 

2.36 

.80 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

Tl.I.t. 

. 

.66 

8.00 

— 

— 

— 

1.15 

1.50 

1.25 

1.45 

1.05 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.25 

1.05 

1.30 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

.85 

1.10 

6.50 

5.76 

.95 

.76 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

5.00 

.72%  . 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

1.35 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.20 

1.60 

1.30 

1.45 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.20 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.05 

.85 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

4.76 

4.76 

6.50 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

.70 

.75 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

.67%  .70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.76 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.67%  . 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

. 

4.00 

4.50 

.67%  .70 

. 

. 

.90 

.95 

.41 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

2.15 

2.75 

1--TTT1 

3.60 

.67%  .70 

. 

. 

.  .... 

2.70 

3.60 

...— 

.76 

£‘60 


.67%  .77% 
.80  .95 


.60 

.70 


.65 

.80 


.70 

.75 


.72% 

.80 


.60 

.76 


.70 

.86 


.66  .72% 

.86  .95 

2.90  3.26 


.65  .70 

.85  .90 

2.76  3.00 


2.26  2.60 


.80 

.96 

si'i’o 


.85  1.07% 

.96  1.30 

3.25  4.25 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limes. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.80 

1.06 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


.70 

.871/2 


3.00 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 70 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.70 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  . 97  Ms  1.00 

No.  8  . .  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  8.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . -  _ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 671/. 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.16 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.76 

1.25 


1.00 

1.26 


1.06 

1.86 


.45 

.70 

.90 


.60 

.80 

1.10 


3.50 

Std.,  No.  1 . .40  .60 

No.  2  . 60  .70 

No.  2%  . 92%  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  3.05  3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

..  .42% 

No.  10  . 

..  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.40 

No.  10  . 

..  3.06 

3.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

..  .40 

.46 

No.  2  . 

..  .66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

..  2.60 

3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

..  .76 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.05 

No.  10  . 

..  3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.60 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.76 

8.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.55 

.70 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.26 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


.52% 

2.76 


Florida 


Texas 


Nn  9  . 

.92%  1  Oft 

No.  6  . 

...  2.80  ■ 

2.90 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

...  .44 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

No.  1  . 

...  .64 

.66 

.48 

.60 

No.  300  . 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.60 

No.  2  . 

.60 

.75 

.60 

.66 

No.  6  . . . 

...  2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  1.35 

1.36 

No.  10  . 

. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

. 

No.  10  . 

. 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

...  1.85 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  1.70 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

...  6.25 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P.. 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . „.... 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


1.20  1.20 

1.50  1.60 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.02% 

1.32%  1.37% 

iili  4"26 


2.75  2.85 


.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.72% 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

!.90 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.36 

.40 

1.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

t.OO 

3.26 

2.76 

2.86 

.46 

.50 

.66 

.57% 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

1.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.66 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

!.90 

3.00 

8.00 

3.60 

1.70 

1.85 

1.40 

1.65 

1.20 

1.45 

California 


1.00 

2.76 


1.06 

3.10 


1.80 

1.90 

1.60 

1.75 

1.50 

1.55 

3.85 

4.00 

6.75 

6.00 

3.16 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.65 

1.35 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.36 

6.80 

5.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

6.60 


Elastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  .  6.26  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.26 

8.00 


1.20 

4.76 


2.35 

8.40 


1.60 

6.’76 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.35 

1.35 

5.50 

6.50 

6.00 

6.00 

2.90 

2.90 

2.60 

2.75 

2.35 

2.35 

1.66 

1.70 

7.26 

8.00 

1.45 

1.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.60- 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.65 

2.66 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


9.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz... 


.62%  .66 
.76  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


6.60 

6.60 

3.25 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

.95  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.26 

1.90 

2.10 

1.90  . 

1.60  1.75 

2.00 

2.20 

2.00  . 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.36 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

V*  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . . 

%s  . . . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 


2.80 

bTfo 


2.25 

1.65 

2.20 


2.50 

1.70 


1.00 

.86 

3.60 

2.26 

.96 

1.80 


1.06 


1.00 

2.20 


Southern 
1.30  1.35 

1.36  1.40 

1.50  1.60 


1.66 

3.26 


1.70 

3.40 


.  6.70 

10.60  11.45 


6.76 

3.90 


6.30 

4.16 


9.60  10.66 

6.26  6.76 

8.66  3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS: — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
ing  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  ParkRow,  New  York  City, 

FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Scott  lai’ge  Snippers,  2  Monitor  Bean 
Cutters,  1  Monitor  Bean  Blancher  and  Speeder,  1  Monitor  No,  5 
Bean  Grader,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  No.  2  Pre-grader,  1  Berlin  Split 
Load  Regrader,  1  Sprague-Sells  Clover  Leaf  Pea  Grader,  2 
Borlin-Chapman  Rotary  Washers,  2  large  No.  6  Green  Pea 
Cleaners.  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 
gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  Pulley  Drive; 
Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Sprague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Two  million  tomato  plants  for  prompt  shipment. 
Certified  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Stone,  500,  $1.00; 
1,000,  $1.25  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect,  $1.00,  1,000; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Leading  varieties  cabbage  plants  same  price.  We 
have  all  kinds  kraut  cabbage  plants.  Potato  plants,  Cuban 
Yams,  pepper  and  caulifiower  $1.50  per  1,000  express  collect. 
All  plants  packed  in  ventilated  crates,  moss  to  roots,  to  arrive 
safely  anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Harvey  Lankford, 
Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants:  Cabbage,  Onion,  Beet,  Col- 
lard,  Broccoli,  75c  per  1,000;  Tomato  $1.00;  Potato,  Pepper, 
$1.50;  Caulifiower  $2.50,  express  collect.  Good  plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  Courtland  Plant  Farm,  Courtland,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  <6  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 
This  combination  of  Chop¬ 
per  or  Crusher  and  Pump 
has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and 
like  foods.  Built  entirely 
of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metal.  Built  either 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  drive. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
ContribiUions  Welcome 


WRONG  AGAIN 

“Boy,  oh,  boy!  That  was  the  most  tender  chicken 
I  ever  ate.” 

“That  wasn’t  chicken,  that  was  rabbit.” 

“My,  golly,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  I  ate  it? 
You  know  I  don’t  like  rabbit.” 

“This  pudding  is  a  sample  of  the  new  cook’s  work. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“I  call  it  mediocre.” 

“No,  dear,  it’s  tapioca.” 

GAIN  AND  LOSS 

Gal:  Did  they  gain  any  business  after  they  added 
those  two  cannibals  to  the  sideshow-? 

Barker:  Yes,  they  gained  some  business,  but  they 
lost  the  fat  lady. 


PATENTED 


tVrite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
80  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Country  Cop  (on  guard  at  scene  of  tragedy) :  I  tell 
you  you  can’t  come  in  here.” 

Cub:  But  I’m  a  reporter.  I’ve  been  sent  to  “do”  the 
murder. 

Cop:  You’re  too  late;  the  murder’s  been  done. 

“What  sort  of  toothbrush  do  you  want  ?” 

“Lemme  have  a  big  one — there’s  thirty  men  in  our 
fraternity.” 

Would-be-Suicide:  Don’t  rescue  me;  I  want  to  die. 

Swimmer :  Well,  you’ll  have  to  postpone  that ;  I  want 
a  life-saving  medal. 

“I  actually  take  women  off  their  feet.” 

“What’s  your  secret?” 

“I  sell  them  shoes  three  sizes  too  small.” 


1st  Gent:  I’m  an  auto  repair  man. 

2nd  Gent:  And  you  say  your  business  is  on  the 
skids? 

1st  Gent :  Sure.  The  more  skids,  the  more  business ! 

1st  Blonde:  Did  you  see  anything  real  cheap  in  the 
lingerie  department  today? 

2nd  Blond :  Yes,  I  saw  several  husbands  waiting  for 
their  wives. 

SIMPLER 

“Say,  Josh,  how  can  you  tell  the  ganders  from  the 
geese  ?” 

“Oh,  we  never  worry  about  that.  We  just  turn  them 
all  out  together  and  let  them  figure  that  out  for  them¬ 
selves.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGHATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


APRONS.  BOOTS,  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Plckinq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  „ 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BORERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS,  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapmetn  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 


Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  M^hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  C^ing  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chishoto-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N  Y 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Ckirporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed).  ‘ 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^Isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E  Mud^^lilM^'  *c3’‘' 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,*Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FORMULAS 


Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  l^d. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Soott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  S  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners'.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AYARS  New  Perfection 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


■CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
I  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


Fill-in  Orders 


Prompt  Service 


Your  wire  or  urgent  call  starts 
the  order  on  its  way  and  24-hour 
delivery  can  often  be  made  from 
our  conveniently  located  warehouses 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc* 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngelcs  Memphis  Salinas 


